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to all our Friends and Customers 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to - 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose Pil | b , Ry F | z 
..- Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury’ 
ites | Rye Flours and ittigiie Northwest ( S ury S ours 


Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Paper Bags 











put this expert 
on your payroll cae 
1.0 M0 OXIA cost L a7 


ral Tubing, Twines 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business ... in terms of good looks, 
efficiency, and economy! 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are CHAS a 


backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
mk a 








mF om 


| JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





back to 1847. 
better container for your products. 
A @ i 
Chase Liners— 
$46? and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 

BOISE © DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO ¢ DENVER «© DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO «© ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES* MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA » NEW ORLEANS ] ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 


Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a TOPMEL I. 
Chase Lined Chase 
ASE BAG CO. cect sass oricss 209 we 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALIS, 0. «© HUMEHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK. 












| LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depénd- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
. RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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BEMIS paper bags for flour 


As one of America’s largest producers of multiwalls 
and other paper bags, Bemis naturally makes many 
types to serve varied packaging requirements. 


For the milling industry, several types of construction 
as well as a wide range of sizes are produced. The 
paper bags most generally used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you are 
buying multiwalls or other paper bags. It gives you 
wider choice in quality bags from a single source. 


a 


Peoria, lll. ¢ East Pepperell, Mass. ¢ Mobile, Ala. ¢ Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. ¢ Vancouver, Wash. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston ¢ Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver g 
Detroit + Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville » Memphis 
Minneapolis * New Orleans + New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha 

Phoenix + Pittsburgh * St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle « Wichito Caps 
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Ta ‘Pintle 
/ WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Season's Greetings 
Grom the makers of Kellys Gamous 


TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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A MORE STABLE FORM 


OF THIAMINE 





Thiamine Hydrochloride C,:H:rC1N,OS.HCI (molec- 
ular weight 337.27). 














T 
All Merck Vitamin Mixtures for Flour Enrichment ic 
now contain Thiamine Mononitrate! With this im- 
proved form of thiamine, the vitamin B, content of ct 
enriched flour will be retained more completely—even ti 
under the adverse conditions of temperature and fi 
humidity experienced in shipping and storage. se 
T 
q 
Ss 
N 
b 
re 
Thiamine Mononitrate CizHi7Ns0.8 (molecular ~ 
weight 327.36). 
N == C.NHz oy 1S C.CH,.CH,OH 
H,C.C C¢-—— Cc ——N | 
ee Se ee 
t——CH MM a 
NO, 
In biological activity, 1 milligram of Thiamine Mono- 
nitrate is equivalent to 1.03 milligrams of thiamine 
hydrochloride. 
r = Bhai H,C.C == C.CH,.CH,OH - 
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MERCK LEADERSHIP... 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


oe om 
F pe a 


BUT COMPLETELY TESTED 


This new feature of Merck Enrichment Mixtures brings to Amer- 
ican millers a degree of protection hitherto not available. Thiamine 
Mononitrate in enriched flour was first thoroughly investigated in 
collaboration with leading cereal chemistry laboratories. In addi- 
tien, extensive commercial experience and rigorous field tests con- 
firm that enrichment of flour with Thiamine Mononitrate repre- 


sents a signal improvement. 
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NO CHANGE IN 
LABELING REQUIRED 


Thiamine Mononitrate meets every re- 
quirement for thiamine under the Federal 
Standards of Identity for enriched flour. 
No need for change in the labeling on 
bags or packages to comply with Federal 





requirements. 


*NOTE: 369 milli Thia- 
mine Mononitrate the same 
bi i value as 380 milli- 


grams of Thiamine Hydrochlo- 
ride. Use No. 36-Vitamin Mix- 
ture as you have always used 
labeling of 
enriched flour is unchanged 
when this improved No. 36- 
Vitamin Mixture is used. 


*NOTE : 738 milli Thia- “ 


mine Mononitrate has the same 
biological value as 760 milli- 
grams of Thiamine H 

ride. Use No. 46-Vitamin Mix- 
fare as you have anaes 4 

The customary labeling o 

enriched flour is unchanged 
when this improved No. 46- 
Vitamin Mixture is used. 








Adequate stocks of Merck Enrichment Mixtures 
are available at all warehouse points. 





tional benefits of enrichment. 


nitrate Merck. 





1949: TWO OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN 
ENRICHMENT HISTORY 


1 Newfoundland Surveys dramatically reaffirm the nutri- 
s 


2 Better thiamine retention in flour than ever before— 
e through the commercial availability of Thiamine Mono- 


With the enrichment program steadily growing in stature, Merck 
continues to lead in every distinct, forward step. 








STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N.Y. « 

Dallas, Texas + 

Chicago, Ill. - 
Okiahoma City, Okla. « 


Ogden, Utah + Denver, Colo. 
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Rahway, N. J. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. * Nashville, Tenn. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MERCK & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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Rahway, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. + Chicago, lll. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
in Canada: MERCK & Co. Limited - Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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VALIERS’ CUSTOMERS 






























In addition to the usual routine ash and 
protein analysis made by most mill labora- 
tories Valiers make a Purity Determina- 
tion of every car of flour before it is re- 





leased for shipment. Cl 
For your added protection in the renewed a 
drive for sanitation in the food industries lig 
by the Federal Security Agency (Pure 7 
Food Administration) unusual precautions va 
are taken by Valiers to prevent contamina- fo 
tion of flour by— a 
ph 

* Purchasing only sound uninfested te 
wheat. “ 

* Rebolting of finished flour before go- Li 
ing to packer bins. 

* Fumigation of all empty cars before 
loading. 

* Complete installation throughout the ad 
milling process of machines which ar 
will destroy the eggs and kill larvae ha 
and live insects should they be fle 
present. 

* Vacuum cleaning of floors, walls and y 
machinery. er 

* Medical examination of employees. 100 POWER WIDE-VISION MICROSCOPE a 

fle 

19 

co 

sh 

Wi 

(Aad th 

Le 

Equipment for routine, daily inspection to help make sure all Valiers products are - 
kept free as possible from every sort of contamination including those not visible to 

the naked eye such as small particles of metal, sand or coal, vegetable fiber (jute F 

“hairs”) rodent pellets or hair, insect fragments, etc. 

These precautions help assure Valiers flours being free from contamination at time A 

of shipment— 4 

And one more reason why you In 

should “Switch to St. Louis” ha 

a 

er 


ST. Louis, MO- BE SAFE ke 
—BUY VALIERS 


@ Aen 





CHRISTMAS CUSTOM—Carrying on 
a 100-year-old custom, the Chicago 
Board of Trade has this brilliantly 
lighted: 40-ft. high Christmas tree on 
the trading floor of the exchange. 
It is located on the Jackson Boule- 
vard side of the hall and can be seen 
for more than two miles down La 
Salle Street. A holiday vaudeville pro- 
gram for members and their em- 
ployees will be held as usual on the 
trading floor after the market closes 
on the. final business day of the year. 


LARGE GRAIN STORAGE 
FLEET IN BUFFALO PORT 


BUFFALO—The last of the freight- 
ers that are to serve as floating stor- 
age granaries in Buffalo this winter 
are arriving in port. Buffalo this year 
has its largest winter grain storage 
fleet in at least 15 years. 

Grain men said it is likely that 
when all the fleet is in between 70 
and 80 ships will be holding storage 
grain here. 

There will have to be at least 70 
ships to top the size of the 69-vessel 
fleet in 1944. The last year before 
1944 in which there was a fleet of 
comparable size was 1935, when 72 
ships docked here for the winter 
with storage grain. 

In 1931 there were 84 vessels in 
the fleet and in 1924 there were 118. 
Last year and in 1947 the fleet con- 
sisted of 31 ships and in 1946 there 
were only 22 storage boats here. 


———-BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FMA Refinances 
Mortgage Bonds 
With New Loan 


KANSAS CITY—Henry H. Cate, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has announced completion of a 
transaction in which the company 
has borrowed $3,000,000 on 7-year 
graduated mortgage notes bearing 
3%% interest. 

Of the total, $1,410,000 was placed 
with the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, $1,410,000 with the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York and $180,000 
with the First National Bank of 
Kansas City. 

Proceeds are to be used to retire 
$2,035,000 of outstanding 414%% 
mortgage bonds, the outstanding bal- 
ance of $2,500,000 sold to the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Co./*the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. and the City 
National Bank of Kansas City in 
May of 1948. ; 

The-balance of the proceeds will be 
transferred ‘to working capital and 
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Exporters Seek Subsidy Revision 


CCC ASKED FOR FLEXIBLE BID SUBSIDY; 
REVISION OF SET-OFF PROVISIONS URGED 


Organization Urges Removal of Set-Off Provisions and Responsi- 
bility for Final Destination of Flour and Grains Shipped 
Under Present Subsidy Regulation 





to the company’s improvement pro- 
gram in modernizing storage, packing 
and loading facilities of the plants at 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KERR GIFFORD TO BUY 
VICTORIA, B.C., STORAGE 


VANCOUVER — Kerr Gifford & 
Co., Portland, Ore., has taken an 
option to purchase the grain elevator 
at Victoria, B.C., accofding to local 
grain officials. The storage has a 
capacity of 1 million bushels. 

The elevator had been idle for sev- 
eral years, and was: leased to Kerr 
Gifford last summer for storage of 
surplus U.S. grain in bond. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Stored 
in Mothball Fleet 
Weevil-Infested 


WASHINGTON—Nearly one third 
of the ships holding government- 
owned wheat in the Hudson River 
storage program is reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
have developed weevil infestation. 

It will be necessary to unload the 
ships in order to fumigate the grain. 
Grain trade authorities say that it 
is impractical to fumigate loaded 
vessels and that it may be necessary 
to unload all the cargoes before the 
grain would be acceptable to foreign 
buyers. 

It is planned to tow the vessels 
to New York Harbor for unloading. 
Two of the ships will be completely 
unloaded and the grain fumigated 
and reloaded in regular vessels for 
export in the export program while 
the remaining 12 of the 14 infested 
vessels will be partially unloaded 
and fumigation attempted on the 
balance of the cargoes. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS SALES STAFF OF 
MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Frank J. 
Shidler, president of the Southwest 
Mill & Industrial Equipment Co., has 
announced the appointment of George 
F. Schoenecker as sales engineer for 
the company. Mr. Schoenecker, who 
began his duties with the mill sup- 
ply and equipment firm Dec. 12, for- 
merly was milling superintendent at 
the Wichita Falls, Texas, plant of 
General Mills, Inc. 

Roy Hier, a member of the organ- 
ization, has been named manager of 
the Oklohoma City office. 

Mr. Schoenecker’s territory will 
iaclude the northern portion of Okla- 
homa and all of Kansas. 


———-BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WISCONSIN ALLIEDS HOLD 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Sixty allied 
tradesmen and their wives attended 
the annual Christmas party and in- 
stallation of officers of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
at the Wisconsin Club Dec. 16. 

Master of ceremonies for the event 
was Joseph Woolsey, head of the 
Heilman Baking Co., Madison, Wis., 
who in addition to presenting the 
new officers and inducting them into 
office, wrote a unique poem incor- 
porating the names of all allied 























tradesmen and firms who are mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin group, entitled 
“A Night at the Allied Trades Meet- 
ing.” 

Installed as president was Richard 
F. Anderson, Procter & Gamble, Mil- 
waukee. Other officers included Jack 
H. Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
vice president; Carl F. Meyer, Ameri- 
can Baker, secretary-treasurer; Ray 
Pinczkowski, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co., and Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., Milwaukee, 
executive committee members for 
two-year terms. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC GRAIN GROWERS 
APPOINT DICK RICHARDS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Dick Richards 
has been appointed manager of the 
North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., 
at a special meeting of the executive 
board Dec. 14, Mr. Richards, who has 
been assistant manager, succeeds 
A. E. Sutton, who died Dec. 7. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Licenses 
No Longer Needed 
on Wheat Shipments 


WASHINGTON—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade annouriced Dec. 15 
that wheat (Schedule 3, No. 107100) 
has been removed from the positive 
list and that wheat now can be 
shipped to any destination without 
an export license. Wheat flour was 
removed from the positive list March 
1, 1949. 














By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A form plea for 
a reconsideration of the present grain 
subsidy export program has been 
made by the North American Grain 
Export Assn. to Elmer F. Kruse, gen- 
eral manager of Commodity Credit 
Corp., in which the exporting group 
asks for a flexible bid subsidy basis 
plus the opportunity to buy ‘wheat 
in volume against a subsidy bid for 
ultimate sale at some later date to 
unspecified buyers. 

At the same time the big export 
organization urged that the set-off 
provisions and the responsibility for 
final destination of grains or flour 
exported under wheat agreement 
subsidy payments be removed or 
modified in the present U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wheat pact sub- 
sidy regulation. 

Government officials intimated that 
elimination of the set-off provision is 
currently being studied at USDA and 
possible favorable action may follow 
the appeal of the NAGEA. 

At the same time that the grain 
exporters were directing their appeal 
for a more flexible subsidy arrange- 
ment it has been learned that a 
group of flour millers had planned to 
meet this week with Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, to urge 
that a broad subsidy policy be adopt- 
ed by the USDA to promote the sale 
of wheat flour to all nations includ- 
ing those outside the wheat agree- 
ment. This meeting was postponed 
through the inability of trade offi- 
cials to fulfill the appointment and 
the engagement has now been de- 

(Continued on page 16) 





Latin American Interest in 


Flour Good; Cuba Buys Heavily 


Although no European buyer was 
in the market for any sizable quan- 
tity of U.S. flour last week, Latin 
American interest was fair to good. 
Cuba was a moderately heavy buy- 
er of spring and hard winter short 
patents. 

Cuban importers became increas- 
ingly conscious of the Dec. 31 ex- 
piration date of the reduced confer- 
ence rate to that country, and as a 
result many connections in Cuba 
booked round lots with U.S. mills. It 
is reported that an extension of the 
lower freight rate is under consid- 
eration by conference members, but 
no decision has yet been announced. 

Other Latin nations which bought 
fair quantities of flour last week 
were Venezuela, Puerto Rico and 
final subsidized purchases were con- 
firmed to Guatemala on Dec. 15. The 
International Wheat Council an- 
nounced last week that subsidy will 
no longer be eligible for Guatemala 
since that nation had exceeded its 


guaranteed import quota. Regulations 
of the agreement do not permit pay- 
ment of subsidy to a nation for the 
remainder of the year once it has 
covered its guaranteed quota. 

ECA authorization of payment of 
wheat and flour procurement funds 
to the Netherlands is still forth- 
coming, so interest from that nation 
is stagnant. However, renewal of 
Dutch trading is expected as soon 
as ECA grants the money. Another 
question mark is how the import- 
ers in that country will be permitted 
to buy—for private account or for 
account of VIC, the government’s 
central procurement agency. It is pre- 
sumed by the trade that future busi- 
ness will be in private hands. 

Italy still has shown no interest 
in using its recently acquired ECA 
funds for buying flour from the US. 
It has reasserted its claim to have 
stocks on hand, but there are indi- 
cations that the Italian technical 
delegation may step into the market 
after the first of the year, 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated July- 
November exports of grains and grain 
products at approximately 5,685 long 
tons (230,738,000 bu. grain equiva- 
lent), as compared with 7,276,000 long 
tons (280,321,000 bu. grain equiva- 
lent) in the same period last year. 

While the July-November exports 
of wheat and wheat products were 
substantially smaller (about 91 mil- 
lion bushels), the total exports of 
other grains and grain products (in- 
cluding corn, oats, grain sorghums, 








T. F. Yarger 


HUBBARD V. P.—T. F. Yarger has 
been elected vice president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
according to an announcement by 
©. B. MacLeod, president of the 
firm. Mr. Yarger has been active in 
the feed business throughout his busi- 
ness life, and had been manager of 
the Hubbard feed division for several 
years. For eight years he operated 
his own feed plants in South Dakota 
before selling out to General Mills, 
Inc. He was president of the GMI 
farm service division for some years. 
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Exports of Wheat and Flour Lag 
Behind 1948 by 91 Million Bushels 


barley, rye, corn grits.and meal, corn 
starch and flour, oatmeal and malt) 
were almost double that of the same 
five months of 1948. The accompany- 
ing table shows comparisons for the 
first two periods. ° 

The greater part of the July-No- 
vember exports went to Germany 
and the U.S. Pacific areas, amount- 
ing to 3,513,000 long tons, or 60% 
of total grain exports for the pe- 
riod. 

About 1,365,000 tons, or 24% of 
all grain and grain products, went to 
the following Economic Cooperation 
Administration countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
France and French North Africa, 
Greece, Ireland, Indonesia, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Tri- 
este, Turkey and the U.K. 

During this same period about 441,- 


000 tons or 16% were shipped to In- 
dia, the Philippines, Spain, Cuba, 


_ Mexico and other countries. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
(In thousands) 
1948 


Wheat, flour 











& macaroni Other 
lg. tons bu lg. tons bu. 
July .... 1,323 49.388 207 9,363 
Aug. .... 1,674 62,490 213 9,186 
Sept. 1,279 47,745 107 5,307 
Oct. .... 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 
Nov. .... 99 29,825 302 13,130 
Total . 6,213 231,929 1,063 48,392 
1949* 
Wheat, flour 
& macaroni Other 
lg. tons bu. lg. tons bu. 
July .... 829 30,949 479 20,933 
Aug. ... 825 30,800 614 24,645 
Sept. ... 893 33 338 369 16,127 
Oct. .... 694 25,947 257 13,636 
Nov. ... **525 **19,600 **300 **14,763 
Total . 3,766 140,634 * 1,919 90,194 


*Does not include CCC shipments to Can- 
ada for temporary storage. 
**November, 1949, figures are preliminary. 





U.S. Exports 442,289,000 Bu. 
Grain in Nine Months of 1949 


WASHINGTON—USS. net exports 
(exports minus imports) of grain in 
the first nine months of 1949 were 
442,229,000 bu., valued at $956,097,- 
000. This compares with 290,689,000 
bu. valued at $823,280,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1948, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Total U.S. exports of grain in the 
first three quarters of 1949 were 58% 
in volume and 19% in value above 
corresponding exports in 1948. Sev- 
eral countries that took large quan- 
tities of grain products in 1948 took 
whole grain in 1949. This accounts 
for the large increase in the US. 
grain exports. U.S. imports of grain 
in 1949 amounted to only about 6% 
in volume and 4% in value of US. 
exports of grain. 

Wheat accounts. for the principal 
portion of U.S. exports of grain. 
Exportation of this grain during 1949 
has been at a rate about 12% above 
that in 1948. The largest increases 
occurred in shipments to Canada, 
Italy, U.K., India and Japan. 





CBS to Broadeast Story of Bread 


2 os * se * 
Continental Baking Will Be Featured 


A factual, documented drama, tell- 
ing the nation-girdling, energetic 
story of the bread-baking industry 
as conducted by one of the world’s 
major baked goods producers. will 
be presented on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Dec. 30 (CBS, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. E.S.T), with screen 
star Mark Stevens as narrator. 

The one-hour broadcast, “The Ris- 
ing Wonder,” was prepared to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of 
the Continental Baking Co. It was 
written by Robert Lewis Shayon, who 
also is producing and directing it. 
His script is based on an extensive 
cross-country tour of wheat farms, 
grain elevators, flour’ mills and. bak- 
eries. 

In addition to the cast of ‘profes- 
sional actors, the script contains two 
roles which will be played by ‘real- 


life individuals impersonating them- 
selves. They are Ray Stritzinger, 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co., and M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of Continental. 

Professional actors will portray ac- 
tual persons whose lives and activi- 
ties are tied to wheat, from its grow- 
ing to its final..delivery as bread. 
These will include: 

Jess B, Smith, president of. the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.; 
Walter Pierce, Reno County, Kansas, 
on whose farm near Hutchinson the 
first test crop of Pawnee wheat was 
grown; O. D. Fisher, chairman of the 
board of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Elmer. Christensén, manager 
of thé Beverly Hills plant of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., and others. 

Original music is being written and 
vwill be ‘conducted by Alfredo An- 
tonini. 


The data on U.S. exports of wheat 
will be revised and corrected as soon 
as the necessary information on Ca- 
nadian storage is available, the USDC 
reports. The U.K. is normally sup- 
plied with wheat from Canada. How- 
ever, because ECA funds were used 
for the purchase of wheat, the U.K. 
took large quantities from the U.S. 
in the early part of 1949. Exports 
of wheat to France in 1949 have 
been far below those of 1948 be- 
cause of the improved wheat crop 
in France and French North Africa. 

Coarse grains, particularly corn, 
showed the greatest percentage gains, 
approximately 414%, in exports in 
1949 over those for the same period 
in 1948. Increased corn exports were 








Arthur Whittaker 


HONORED—Congratulations of the 
British flour trade were extended to 
Arthur Whittaker, chairman of 
Spillers, Ltd., London, British fiour 
milling organization, on his comple- 
tion of 50 years of service with the 
firm and on the celebration of his 
65th birthday Dec. 17. Mr. Whittaker 
succeeded Sir Malcolm Robertson as 
chairman in 1947. 
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due primarily to greater availability 
resulting from the record U.S. har- 
vest in the fall of 1948. Most of 
the corn exported from the US. in 
1948 was shipped in the last quarter 
of the year, since the short supplies 
preceding the harvest necessitated 
restrictive export allocations. 

United - States: exports of oats to 
Belgium, Germany, The Netherlands 
and Greece accounted for most of 
the increase in the first nine months 
of 1949 over the corresponding ex- 
ports in 1948. Increased livestock 
numbers in these countries together 
with the low price of oats compared 
with other feed grains may account 
for these increased shipments. 

United States exports of barley 
during the first nine months of 1949 
were nearly three times as large as 
corresponding exports in 1948. Ger- 
many and Japan were the principal 
importers of U.S. barley in 1949. 
Most of this was shipped by the army 
under the civilian feeding program. 
Canada, while importing significant 
quantities from the U.S., exported 
even larger quantities to the U.S. 

Germany and India were the prin- 
cipal importers of U.S. grain sor- 
ghum. Together they took about 90% 
of the total exports of this grain. 

Exports of rice from the U.S. dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1949 
were 32% above those for the same 
period in 1948. This increase was the 
result of greater availability. Rice 
has been under export control in 
both 1948 and 1949, but allocations 
for export have been larger this year 
than last. About 45% of all U.S. ex- 
ports of rice during the first nine 
months of 1949 were to Cuba. 
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MERCK & CO. ANNOUNCES 
NEW ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Thiamine mono- 
nitrate is now being used as the 
source of vitamin B, in all vitamin 
mixtures for flour enrichment manu- 
factured and distributed by Merck & 
Co., manufacturing chemists. 

In an announcement issued by the 
company, it was stated that thiamine 
mononitrate is a more stable form 
of thiamine and its introduction rep- 
resents a “signal improvement” over 
previously available forms. Advan- 
tages claimed for the newly intro- 
duced source of vitamin B, include 
retention of the vitamin in enriched 
flours more completely, even when 
adverse conditions of temperature 
and humidity are experienced during 
shipping and storage. 

The new form was adopted, com- 
pany officials said, after extensive 
commercial trials and rigorous field 
tests confirmed its value. These tests 
were preceded by intensive investiga- 
tions in collaboration with leading 
cereal chemistry laboratories. 

Thiamine mononitrate meets all re- 
quirements for thiamine under the 
general standards of identity for en- 
riched flour, and its use requires no 
change in the labeling on bags or 
packages of flour to comply with fed- 
eral requirements. 
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SAUL C. WOOSTER NAMED 
TO EAGLE ROLLER POST 


NEW YORK—Saul C. Wooster has 
been appointed. manager of the New 
York office of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., following. the 
death of J. N. Claybrook Dec. 8. 

Mr. Wooster has been with _ the 
mill in New York since.1943 and pre- 
vious to that was with the Chinski 
Trading Corp. and later operated: the 
Northwestern Flour Co. 
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K.C. Board of Trade 





Lists Nominees for 


1950 Election 


KANSAS CITY—Nominees for the 
1950 election of officials of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were an- 
nounced by the nominating commit- 
tee Dec. 17. The electioin will be 
held Jan. 3. 

Candidates for president are G. F. 
Hilts, executive vice president and 
director of southwestern operations, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
Frank B. Clay, Clay-Leahy Grain Co. 
Mr. Hilts has been first vice president 
of the exchange during the past year. 

F. J. FitzPatrick, vice president, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. and 
second vice president of the board 
in 1949, will automatically move up 
to the first vice presidency. Nominees 
for the second vice president position 
are Warren E. Root, secretary-treas- 
urer, Root Grain Co. and J. K. 
Christopher, B. C. Christopher & Co. 

Six directors will be chosen from 
the following list of 12 candidates: 
Frank W. Bartlett, Jr., Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; Roy D. 
Crawford, Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn.; Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Conti- 
nent Grain Co.; J. B. Gregg, Morri- 
son-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co.; R. P. 
Harbord, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; 
K. S. Hart, Hart Grain Co.; E. M. 
Marshall, Shannon Grain Co.; E. C. 
Meservey, Jr., Meservey-O’Sullivan 
Grain Co.; R. C. O’Brien, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; J. P. Parks, J. P. 
Parks Co.; H. J. Smith, Southwest- 
ern Grain Co., and E. M. Summers, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 

Arbitration committee nominees, 
five of whom will be elected, are L. 
J. Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain Co.; 
Aaron M. Davis, Davis-Hunt Grain 
Co.; John Dunn, Norris Grain Co.; 
Cc. J. Gundelfinger, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.;: John H. Jontz, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; William E. 
Root, Topeka Terminal Elevators, 
Inc.; T. G. Stephenson, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co.; Willis C. Theis, Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.; J. D. 
Tinklepaugh, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., and Dewey E. Walter, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

Three directors of the Grain Clear- 
ing Co. will be elected. Nominees are 
W. E. Bindenagel, Cargill, Inc.; W. W. 
Fuller, Fuller Grain Co.; E. R. Jessen, 
Uhimann Grain Co.; J. F. Leahy, 
Clay-Leahy Grain Co.; M. W. Mc- 
Greevy, Harris-Upham Co.; L. S. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co.; T. A. 
O'Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and R. H. Sturtevant, Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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MILLERS PATENT FRAME 


FOR PURIFIER SIEVES 


HARRISBURG, ILL.—A patent has 
been granted by the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice to John P. Woolcott and Harry 
M. Woolcott, Jr., of the Woolcott 
Milling Co., relative to the construc- 
tion of a purifier sieve frame. The 
patent number is 2,487,914 and was 
granted Nov. 15, 1949. 

The device consists of a metal 
frame constructed of angle-bars for 
carrying sectional wooden frames up- 
on which the different meshes of bolt- 
ing cloth are fastened. 

John Woolcott, one of the inven- 
tors, said that the sectional arrange- 
ment permits changing of a specific 
cloth without having to shut down 
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the purifier. “Further,” he said, 
“changes in the flow may be had while 
the purifier is in motion by changing 
the cloth to substitute finer or coars- 
er mesh cloth as the different flow- 
ing might require. He pointed out, too, 
that the use of the smaller sectional 
frames eliminates undue sagging of 
the purifier cloth. 

The men plan to sell the manufac- 
turing rights on the frame to one of 
the established mill equipment and 
machinery manufacturers. It was de- 
veloped in the Woolcott plant, where 
Harry Woolcott, Jr., is superintend- 
ent. John Woolcott is vice president 
of the company. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN FOR JAPANESE 
LOADED AT VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER—The first postwar 
shipment of grain to Japan under the 
recent barter deal completed by the 
Bunge North American Grain Corp. 
involving $1,600,000, was loaded here 
last week on the Panamanian SS. 
Azuero. The vessel took 8,000 tons 
bulk grain and will be followed in 
several weeks by the SS. Aliki with 
a similar parcel. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AACC PRESIDENT TO REPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS —Dr. Frank C. 

Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will give a report 
on the activities of the several sec- 
tions of the organization at a buffet 
luncheon meeting of AACC to be held 
in the clubroom of The Northwestern 
Miller Dec. 28. 
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0. A. McCREA TO JOIN 
RELIANCE FEED FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS —O. A. McCrea 
will join the. Reliance Feed Co. and 
the Excelsior Milling Co. Jan. 1, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by J. R. Stuart and E. J. Dougherty 
of the firm. 

Mr. McCrea for many years was in 
charge of millfeed merchandising for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. 
He will take an active part in the 
management and operation of both 
the Reliance Feed Co, and the Excel- 
sior Milling Co. Both firms have 
offices at 712 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Reliance firm handles the mill- 
feed jobbing activities of the combine, 
while the Excelsior company special- 
izes in a private brand wheat mixed 
feed and other feed specialties. 

















D. C. MacLachlan 


ll 





K. F. Wadsworth 


MAPLE LEAF ELECTS—D. C. MacLachlan has been appointed chair- 
man of the board of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and K..F. 
Wadsworth, formerly vice president and general manager, named presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. MacLachlan. Mr. Wadsworth will continue as general 
manager. G. C. Leitch, a director of the company for many years, has 


been elected vice president. 





Australia Cuts 
Flour Price to 
Meet Competition 


LONDON—The Australian Wheat 
Board has announced a substantial 
reduction in the price of export flour 
to meet U.S. and Canadian competi- 
tion in Britain and India. 

The board said that Australian 
mills must manufacture 800,000 tons 
annually to keep mills working full- 
time. 

Australia also has followed Cana- 
da in dropping the 5¢ bu. carrying 
charge on wheat under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

On the Continent it was reported 
that Germany bought 10,000 metric 
tons of wheat from Czechoslovakia 
at $89 ton and additional quantities 
from Hungary and Yugoslavia at 
$91@92 ton. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS GROUP 
WILL MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


SPARTA, ILL.—The 65th semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern IIlli- 
nois Millers Assn. will be held Jan. 
10 in St. Louis, association officials 
announce. 

The program will include speeches 
by Eldred A, Cayce, president: of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange; Her- 
man Steen, vice president and sec- 
retary, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago; Paul M. Marshall, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, 
and W. O. Scott, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Quintin A. Siemer, association 
president, will call the meeting to 
order. 
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MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
POSTPONE MEETING 


KANSAS CITY — The scheduled 
meeting of the Flour’ Mill Ac¢éount- 
ante Assn., set for Dec. .20 at the 
Continental Hotel in Kansas City, 
was postponed until Jan. 20 because 
of conflicts with other activities ‘dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 





Cannon Valley Mill 
Closed; Brands 
Bought by Atkinson 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 3,000-sack 
plant of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. at Cannon Falls, Minn., has been 
closed, and the machinery and other 
equipment is being liquidated, W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., president of the company, 
has announced. The firm’s offices are 
in Minneapolis. 

There is 200,000 bu. grain storage 
at the plant, which probably will be 
leased or sold, Mr. Bovey said. The 
plant is located on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago Great Western Railroads. 

Cannon Valley brand names have 
been taken over by the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. S. R. 
Strisik, New York broker, will 
continue to represent the Cannon 
Valley brands in the New York area. 
William C. Duncan continues to act 
as broker in New York for the Atkin- 
son Milling Co: 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co. was 
established in 1908, and an antece- 
dent company dated its history. back 
to 1872, when flour was hauled by 
wagon from Cannon Falls to Hast- 
ings, which was the nearest railroad. 
The mill controlled valuable water 
power on the Cannon River. The 
plant burned in 1914 and was re- 
built on a much larger scale. 

W. H. Bovey, Jr., has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1930 when 
he succeeded J. O. Ewing to the 
office. 
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40 MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


ST. PAUL—The annual Christmas 
party of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was held Dec. 
16 at the St. Paul Hotel here, with 
over 40 allied tradesmen attending 
the afternoon and evening get-to- 
gether. 

Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, was in’ charge of 
arrangements for the party. 
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PREDICTED DROP FROM LAST 
REPORT FAILS TO SHOW UP 





USDA Estimates Corn Crop at 3,377,790,000 Bu., 20 Mil- 
lion Bushels Over Nov. 1 Figure; Wheat Estimate 
Boosted by 20 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — The final 1919" 


crop report failed to confirm the 
widely forecast corn crop decline of 
almost 200 million bushels since the 
Nov. 1 estimate. The Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics crop reporting 
board issued a final estimate of 3,- 
377,790,000 bu., which represents an 
increase of 20 million bushels since 
the November report. 

Not only were private trade pre- 
dictions unconfirmed, but the final 
crop report also brought confused 
embarrassment within the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
grain branch, where some officials 
had predicted a final corn crop as 
low as 3.15 billion bushels. On the 
disclosure of the figures, they con- 
tended that, if this crop measured up 
to the size indicated by the crop re- 
porting board, the 1948 estimate as 
finally reported was far too low. 

The wheat estimate of 1,146,463,000 
bu, is 20,237,000 bu. more than the 
1,126,226,000 forecast a month ago. 
It compares with last year’s revised 
estimate of 1,313,534,000 and with 
the 10-year average of 991,950,000. 

Production of winter wheat was 
estimated at 901,668,000 bu., com- 
pared with 894,874,000 forecast a 
month ago. Last year’s revised esti- 
mate was put at 1,007,863,000 bu. 
compared with the 10-year average 
of 726,553,000. 

Production of all spring wheat was 
estimated at 244,795,000 bu. compared 
with last month’s forecast of 231,- 
352,000. The revised estimate for 
last year was placed at 305,671,000 
compared with the 10-year average of 
726,553,000. 

Durum wheat production was esti- 
mated at 38,864,000 bu. compared 
with last month’s forecast of 38,996,- 
000. Last year’s revised ‘estimate was 
reported at 44,680,000 bu. compared 
with the 10-year average of 36,- 
256,000. 

Spring wheat production other 
than durum was reported at 205,931,- 
000 bu. compared with last month’s 
forecast of 192,356,000. The revised 
figure for last year was put at 260,- 
991,000 bu. compared with the 10- 
year average of 229,141,000. 

Some government sources, while 
not imputing any manipulation in 
the corn crop estimate, said that 
a 2% error on the low side last 
year and a similar error on the high 
side this year would approximately 
reflect the lower calculations of the 
PMA officials. 


Report Held Bullish 


One such official was inclined to 
construe the report on the whole 
as bullish on the basis of distribution 
of the supply, citing the losses in 
the Corn-Hog Belt this year and a 
prospective animal population in- 
crease in sight oyer 1948, In the Corn 
Belt there would be «a better price 
relationship between. animals and 


corn than the total crop estimate 
would show, he stated. 

The export trade reaction in the 
East was pessimistic, however, and 
is likely to be more pessimisti¢ When 
it learns that the Economic - 
tion Administration plans to announce 
a substantial grain sorghums authori- 
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‘rop Estimate Increased 





zation for the German occupation 
zone. ECA officials disclaim any inten- 
tion to depress corn price levels, say- 
ing that, on the basis of current price 
relationships between corn and sor- 
ghums, the latter are the better 
buy now. 

Larger crops were generally re- 
ported across the board in the final 
USDA estimate for this year. The 
soybean crop estimate was pushed 
up about 5 million bushels to a 
total of 222,305,000 bu., just slightly 
under the record crop of 223,006,000 
bu. in 1948. The rice crop estimate 
falls slightly short of 90 million bush- 
els and at this level makes it likely 
that marketing quotas will have to 
be imposed on the commodity. 

Even at the reduced price support 
level of 60% of parity, farmers were 





CCC Wheat Purchases Limited; 


Interest Centers on Rye Deal 


WASHINGTON—Trade_ attention 
over large stocks of rye reportedly 
held in Chicago overshadowed an 
otherwise dull government activity 
in domestic grain supplies for the 
past week. This rye, allegedly of Ca- 
nadian origin, was said in part to be 
duty-paid while the remainder was 
believed to be Canadian rye in bond. 
It has been ascertained that the 
nonduty paid rye was offered to Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion for export at substantial dis- 
count under the current market. 

This offer was declined at PMA 
where officials say that they could 
not sustain an approval of the gov- 
ernment to buy this rye for export 
to Germany where a demand was be- 
lieved to have existed. The officials 
declare that a large part of the 
German rye demand has been filled 
through a three-way deal between 
the U.K., Poland and Germany 
through which U.S. corn destined for 
the U.K. was exchanged for Polish 
rye which was shipped into western 
Germany. 

However, PMA officials doubted 
even if an actual effective demand 
existed for rye in Germany that it 
could overcome the political hazards 
of buying non-duty paid Canadian 
rye even at a discount. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration split its Dec. 20 procure- 
ment of flour at a price of $4.32 osna- 
burgs, Gulf, indicating that this was 
the top price at which the latest 
PMA. business went. The agency 
bought 155,000 sacks of clears or 
.7% stuffed straights for shipment 
from mills by Jan. 20. The flour will 
move from the Gulf and is for the 
account of Greece. 

On Dec. 16 PMA bought 236,600 
sacks of the same type of flour for 
Austria for Gulf shipment by Jan. 
15. .The prices paid ranged up to 
$4.15% sack. 

For the week ending Dec. 19 PMA 
wheat purchases were. nominal and 
reflected more than half.the total 
in the form of flour which was ob- 
tained for Austria. 

The following Commodity Credit 

rp. purchases of grain during the 
sartod Dec. 12-19 and cumulative to- 
tals for the season to date were re- 
ported by the U.S. pcm of 
Agriculture, in bushels: 





(In bushels) 


Week of July- 
Dec. 10-17 Dec. 17 
WOM. .c'cnd csorecess 453,333 43,007,834 
Wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ...... 513,422 4,204,262 
Grain sorghums .... 39,821 1451,113 


BRAS Yaar eery ae 
Rye flour (rye 
equivalent) ....... 
CAPR SF ivcde csdcovedec 
Barley 


2,666,663 


boone s 102,679 
41,500 


1,381,960 





sah dae tae 1,006,576 52,856,011 

The wheat was purchased through 
Portland, and grain sorghums through 
Kansas City. The previous week’s re- 
port erroneously showed 270,400 bu. 
rye purchased. The amount should 
have been 3,400 bu. 


Totals 


induced to heavy production of flax- 
seed as indicated by the final USDA 
estimate of 43,664,000 bu., the third 
largest crop on record. 

An estimated sorghum production 
of 152,630,000 bu., second to the rec- 
ord 1944 crop of 185 million bushels, 
reflects a yield of 23.1 bu. an acre, 
a record. 

The final oat crop estimate im- 
proved only slightly from the Novem- 
ber estimate, with a final figure of 
1,322,924,000 bu. 

The barley estimate dropped off in 
the final report, with an estimated 
crop of 238,104,000 bu., the smallest 


since 1937. According to USDA, this _ 


condition resulted from a sharp re- 
duction in acreage and a reduction in 
yields per acre. 


Rye Crop Small 


Another small rye crop is indicated 
in the final report, which shows an 
outturn of 18,697,000 bu., nearly 30% 
under last year and the smallest crop 
since 1934. 

PMA officials as well as others had 
believed that the borer damage to 
the corn crop had not been fully re- 
flected in the November crop esti- 
mate, and there may be some com- 
fort found in the report of produc- 
tion of corn for grain. This amounts 
to 3,109 million. bushels, according 
to USDA. This figure reflects a de- 
cline of 293 million bushels from 
last year’s crop record. 

Corn production for grain in the 
north central states, the Corn Belt, 
is reported at 299,000,000 bu. under 
last year. 

However, the production estimate 
shows that, in the 1949 crop, 91% 





N.Y. Flour Distributors Elect 
Walter J. Stockman President 


NEW YORK—Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F. Kilthau, New 
York, was elected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the annual business meet- 
ing and election of the group held 
here Dec. 15. Mr. Stockman suc- 
ceeds Charles C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp., retiring from the of- 
fice after two terms. Albert W. Berg, 
Chas. W. Berg & Son, was elected 
vice president, and George W. Potts, 
The Northwestern Miller, and Fred 
W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, were 
reelected secretary and treasurer, re- 


The annual report of the president 

was read by the secretary in the 
absence of retiring president Charles 
C. Chinski. In the report he men- 
tioned the success of the meetings 
in 1949 as a result of the interest 
and enthusiasm of the membership. 
He further noted the action of indi- 
vidual committees in the interest of 
the local flour trade and industry in 
general and outlined major topics dis- 
cussed throughout the year. _ 

In conclusion, Mr, Chinski called 
attention to the fact that will 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
organization, and called for continued 
support of the members “so that our 
organization will function on an ever- 
eat a basis for the common good 
rs) ba 

Robert _R. Tafiner, Tanner-Evans- 


Siney Corp., New York, was elected 
a member of the association at the 
meeting. 

Arrangements for the well-attend- 
ed dinner meeting were made by 
J. J. McMahon, International Milling 
Co., New York, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. 
































































































































































Lyman Peck 


LYMAN PECK, CONSULTANT 
ON FEEDS, DEAD AT 64 


CHICAGO—Lyman Peck, 64, noted 
feed consultant and contributing edi- 
tor of Feedstuffs, companion publi- 
cation of The Northwestern Miller, 
died here suddenly Dec. 14 following 
a heart attack. 

Mr. Peck had been in the animal 
and nutrition field for over 40 years, 
spending a considerable portion of his 
time in, practical feed lot work. For 
25 years he had been a nationally 
known speaker on the nutrition and 
management of livestock and poul- 
try, and was the author of many 
articles on the subject. 

Mr. Peck was a member of the 
nutrition committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and was 
at one time the chairman of the 
group. 





of the acreage was harvested for 
grain, and 5% for silage. Four per 
cent was hogged down. These per- 
centages were unchanged from last 
year’s crop. 

The large gains in this year’s crop 
report over last year have been re- 
corded in such states as Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Michigan and Texas. 

The full market effects of this 
year’s official. estimate. of the corn 
crop will depend on the price sup- 
port level that Charles F.. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, sets for hogs 
for the 1950 crop. 

A price support level which will 
still show a feeding ratio profit for 
heg and poultry production through 
1950 is likely to provide an outlet 
for a consequential part of the corn 
in the Corn Belt area, although Ohio 
and other eastern Corn Belt sections 
may meet difficulty in marketing in 
the normal. southeastern markets 


which now are producing larger 
crops. 
Another unknown factor in the 


larger crop estimate is the action on 
the part of farmers in resealing corn 
under the old crop loan. A heavier 
movement to reseal on the basis of 
this report will subtract from the free 
corn supply and ‘support the earlier 
bullish implications which were found 
inthe corn borer damage report. 
More violent critics say that. the 
government is attempting to fill its 
huge temporary bin storage space 
with “statistical corn:” This criticism 
is based on reports that much of ‘the 
new temporary bin space built by 
the government this year is now un- 





' occupied, particularly in such states 


as Iowa, where the crop has shown 
the largest reduction from last year. 


Wheat production figures for states 
include the following: 


ALL WHEAT 


Pennsylvania: 918,000 acres, 23.0 bu. per 
acre and production 21,114,000 bu.; Ohio: 
2,353,000, 25.5 and 60,002,000; Indiana: 1,- 
767,000, 22.5 and 39,532,000; Illinois: 2,016,- 
000, 24.5 and 49,379,000; Michigan: 1,297,- 
000, 27.0 and 35,019,000; Minnesota: 1,281,- 
000, 15.7 and 20,058,000; Missouri: 1,946,000, 
18.0 and 35,028,000; North Dakota: 10,- 
466.000, 10.6 and 111,439,000; South Dakota: 
4,074,000, 8.4 and 34.276,000; Nebraska: 3,- 
761,000, 14.5 and 54,408,000; Kansas: 14,279,- 
000, 11.5 and 164,208,000; Oklahoma: 6,825,- 
000, 13.0 and 88.725,000; Texas: 7,093,000, 
14.5 and 102,848,000; Montana: 5,140,000, 
12.5 and 64,080,000; Colorado: 2,884,000, 17.2 
and 49,551,000; Washington: 2,707,000, 21.2 
and 57,511,000; Oregon: 1,050,000, 22.1 and 
23,203,000; California: 620,000, 18.5 and 11,- 
470,000. 

WINTER WHEAT 


Pennsylvania: 918,000 acres, 23.0 bu. per 
ecre and production 21,114,000 bu.; Ohio: 
2,353,000, 25.5 and 60,002,000; Indiana: 1,- 
757,000, 22.56 and 39,532,000; Illinois: 2,007,- 
000, 24.5 and 49,172,000; Michigan: 1,297,- 
000, 27.0 and 35,019,000; Missouri: 1,946,000, 
18.0 and 35,028,000; South Dakota: 224,000, 
12.5 and 2,800,000; Nebraska: 3,677,000, 14.5 
and 53,316,000; Kansas: 14,279,000, 11.5 and 
164,208,000; Oklahoma: 6,825,000, 13.0 and 
88,725,000; Texas: 7,093,000, 14.5 and 102,- 
848,000; Montana: 1,348,000, 18.0 and 24,- 
264,000; Idaho: 995,000, 22.5 and 22,388,000; 
Colorado: 2,675,000, 17.0 and 45,475,000; 
Washington: 2,141,000, 22.5 and 48,172,000; 
Oregon: 769,000, 22.6 and 17,302,000; Cali- 
fornia: 620,000, 18.5 and 11,470,000. 


SPRING WHEAT 


Minnesota: 1,105,000 acres, 15.5 bu. per 
acre and production 17,128,000 bu.; North 
Dakota: 7,374,000, 10.5 and 77,427.000; South 
Dakota: 3,512,000, 8.0 and 28,096.000; Mon- 
tana: 3,792,000, 10.5 and 39,816,000; Idaho: 
542,000, 29.0 and 15,718,000; Washington: 
566,000, 16.5 and 9,339,000. 


DURUM WHEAT 
North Dakota: 3,092,000 acres, 11.0 bu. per 


acre and production 34,012,000 bu.; South 
Dakota: 338,000, 10.0 and 3,380,000. 
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FEDERAL MILL, INC., BOUGHT 


BY INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 





2,100-Sack Mill at Lockport, N.Y., Has Grain Storage 
Capacity of 350,000 Bu.—Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal President, to Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased: the net assets of Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N.Y., ‘effective - Jan. 
1. Closing of the transaction was an- 
nounced on Dec. 17. 

Federal Mill has a daily capacity 
of 2,100 sacks, with 350,000 bu. grain 
storage. The plant contains bulk flour 
storage for 20,000 cwt. 

International executives announced 
that it is the company’s intention to 
continue with the present organization 
and to market the same grades and 
brands of flour. 

Fred J. Lingham, president and 
principal owner of Federal Mill, Inc., 
announced that he will retire from 
active business as of Jan. 1 and 
devote his time to his various hob- 
bies. He has been in the milling busi- 
ness for 56 years, and has been lo- 
cated in Lockport for 42 years. For 
much of that time he has been ac- 
tive in association affairs, and has 
served as president of the Millers 
National Federation, as a director 
and executive committee member. 
He was elected an honorary member 





Fred J. Lingham 


* 





Fred J. Lingham 


LOCKPORT, N.Y.—Fred J. .Ling- 
ham, president of the Federal Mill, 
Inc., here since 1920, will retire from 
active participation in business when 
the transfer of the Federal property 
to the International Milling Co. is 
completed. 

Mr. Lingham was born in Belle- 
ville, Ont., in 1875, starting in the 
milling industry with the Anchor 
Mill Co., Superior, Wis., in 1893. He 
was « flour broker in New York and 
Boston from 1896 to 1907, when he 
joined Federal Mill as treasurer, a 
position he held until he assumed the 
presidency of the firm. 

Mr. Lingham has been president of 
the N.Y. State Millers Assn., the 
Millers National Federation, and oth- 
er industry groups. He attained na- 





Plans Retirement 
* * * 


tional prominence as a member of 
the U.S. Food Administration organ- 
ized by former president Herbert 
Hoover during World War I, serving 
for a time in Washington as chief of 
the flour milling division of the ad- 
ministration. He was awarded a gold 
medal by Mr. Hoover for his wartime 
service. 

He later was instrumental in se- 
curing passage in Congress of the 
Grain Standards Act in 1916, provid- 
ing for federal supervision of the 
inspection of grain. He was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman of Wheat Flour Milling 
Code committee and authority in 
1933-34 and a member of the busi- 
ness advisory planning council of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce ‘in 
those same years. 

Mr. Lingham was made an hon- 
orary member. of. the Millers Nation- 
al Federation in 1943, He was chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Flour Ceilings and Subsidies in 
1944-45. 


———BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHASE ADDS NEW PLANT 
FOR FLORIDA OPERATIONS 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Construction of 
new warehouse and office facilities of 
the Orlando branch of Chase Bag Co. 
has been completed. Ralph Farnham, 
manager of Chase’s Florida opera- 
tions, said that with the new plant's 
location on a main highway, it is 
possible to serve both truck lines 
and railroads. The plant has ample 
warehouse space, truck docks and 
rail sidings. The Orlando branch sup- 
plies Florida fruit and vegetable in- 
dustries with open mesh bags which 
were originated by Chase more ‘than 
35 years ago. 


of the Millers National Federation 
in 1943. . 

Addition of the Lockport plant 
gives thé International Milling Co. 
a daily capacity of 95,000 sacks. In- 
cluded ‘in this is a 14,000-sack mill 
at Buffalo and a 2,000-sack durum 
plant at Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

Acquisition of the Federal capacity 
of 2,100 sacks is the first since In- 
ternational’s purchase of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
June 30, 1948. The latest purchase 
gives the International Milling Co. 
ownership of a daily milling capacity 
of approximately 95,000 sacks of 
flour and cereal manufacturing ca- 
pacity of 3,000 sacks. The company’s 
total grain storage facilities now 
amount to around 28,000,000 bu. The 
company’s mills are located in Min- 
nesota, New York, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Michigan, Iowa 
and in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario in Canada. 

The International firm was started 
as a 500-sack mill at New Prague, 
Minn., in 1892, by the late F. A. Bean, 
father of the present chairman of 
the board, Frank A. Bean. In time 
the company acquired other milling 
properties in the U.S. and Canada. 
It entered the southwestern milling 
field in 1934 at Greenville, Texas, and 
later acquired mills at Ponca City, 
Okla., and Salina, Junction City and 
Clay Center, Kansas. 

Daily capacities of the mills owned 
by International before the Federal 
purchase are as follows: Davenport, 
Towa, 5,000; Clay Center, 2,000; Junc- 
tion City, 1,200; Salina, 7,000; Detroit, 
6,000; New Prague, 4,500; St. Paul, 
4,000; Baldwinsville, N.Y., 2,000; Buf- 
falo, 14,000; Ponca City, 2,200; Green- 
ville, 4,200, and Kansas City, 12,500. 
Plants of the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., the International Milling 
Co.’s Canadian properties, have the 
following capacities: Calgary, Alta., 
2,100 bbl.; Humberstone, Ont., 5,000 
bbl.; Moose Jaw, Sask., 4,000 bbl.; 
Saskatoon, Sask., 3,500 bbl. The total 
capacities of the Canadian mills is 
equivalent to 28,600 sacks. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHISTMAS PARTY HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—The annual Christ- 
mas party of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
was held at the club quarters in the 
Hotel Shelton, Dec. 13, with 110 
members attending. 

The party was staged in a holiday 
atmosphere in the beautifully deco- 
rated quarters of the club, making 
a perfect seasonal setting for the 
cocktail hour and buffet supper. Ar- 
rangements for: the annual affair 
were made by the entertainment com- 
mittee headed by Charles P. Oliver. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire-——— 


GUATEMALA FULFILLS 
WHEAT PACT QUOTA 


WASHINGTON—The quota for 
Guatemala under the International 
Wheat Agreement has been com- 
pleted and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced that no further 
sales to that country will be con- 








firmed for subsidy payments. 
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SEASONAL DULLNESS MARKS 
FLOUR PURCHASING ACTIVITY 





Buyers Indicate Preference to Wait Until J anuary to Take 
Additional 1950 Supplies; PMA in Mar- 
ket for Clears 


The flour market is listless this 
week, reflecting the usual seasonal 
pattern. Most buyers indicate they 
are willing to wait until January 
to book supplies other than those 
needed immediately, although some 
fairly active inquiry for future book- 
ings was reported in the Southwest. 
There is a tendency to keep inven- 
tories low as the end of the year ap- 
proaches. Sales last week were con- 
siderably smaller in all principal 
milling and _ distribution centers. 
Nothing occurred marketwise to en- 
courage greater buying activity. 
Family flour business also was slack. 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration buying of clears and a mod- 
erate revival in Latin American trade 
comprised the only new developments 
in the export market. 


PMA PURCHASES 
EXPORT CLEARS 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration last week purchased 
236,600 sacks of clears for shipment 
to Austria in a price range of $3.90@ 
4.15%. This purchase plus buying 
by PMA this week of 165,000 sacks 
of the same type of flour for Greece 
has strengthened the clears market 
considerably. The buying for Greece 
is to be completed Dec. 20. Latin 
American demand improved some- 
what, with Cuba the principal buy- 
er. Importers apparently want to lay 
in a fair volume while the reduced 
ocean freight rate is in effect. Guate- 
mala already has exceeded its guar- 
anteed import quota under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement and no 
longer is eligible for the subsidy. 


BUSINESS DROPS 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Very few round lot sales of flour 
were made in the Southwest last 
week, and small lot business also 
tapered off. However, one sale 
amounted to 25,000 sacks. Sales av- 
eraged 35% of capacity, compared 
with 80% the previous week and 33% 
a year ago. Inquiry from chain bak- 
ers was very good, and several were 
reported on the verge of buying. 
Family flour business was slow, with 
sales consisting only of minor lots 
and mixed cars. Operations of mills 
increased on better directions. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
are slow, reflecting the usual pre- 
Christmas pattern. Buyers show lit- 





BUYS 500,000 SACKS 


KANSAS OCITY—More than 500,000 
sacks of flour were purchased by a 
southwestern chain bakery over 
night Dec. 20. The procurement was 
for 120-day shipment and aggregated 
an amount which is estimated to 
supply the organization through the 
month of February. Inquiry from 
other sources is fair, but sales were 
limited outside of. the southwestern 
deal. One eastern chain which has 
been inquiring for flour in the South- 
west for several days has not yet 
made any. new purchases in spite of 
the overnight flurry. 


tle interest in booking other than re- 
placement supplies. Sales last week 
averaged 48.7% of capacity, com- 
pared with 163°the previous week 
and 55% a year ago. In view of re- 
duced backlogs of orders on mill 
books considerable buying remains to 
be done to cover early 1950 needs, 
and a possible sales spurt is seen 
after the turn of the year. Family 
flour sales were routine, but direc- 
tions picked up in comparison with 
the previous week. Orders now are 
coming in on the large sales made 
Dec. 5. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR 
SALES MODERATE 

In the South flour sales were mod- 
erate last week, with only scattered 
inquiry for quantities needed within 
30 days. Although a slight increase 
in buying of northern springs at New 
Orleans, was noted, hard winters 
continue to lead. Firmer soft wheat 
flour prices did not generate any 
increased interest for future book- 
ings. Shipping directions are about 
normal for this time of the year, 
and stocks on dealers hands show a 
slight increase. 


MARKET DULL 
IN PACIFIC N. W. 


No change is reported in the dull 
pattern of business in the Pacific 
Northwest. Inventories are being de- 
pleted in view of year-end tax con- 
siderations, and buyers are not book- 
ing ahead. At Seattle mill and ware- 
house stocks are more than sufficient 
to take care of current needs. At 
Portland, output of mills is limited 
as buyers show interest only in small 
lots. Export trade is nil. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SALES LIMITED 

At Chicago the flour market was 
quiet, with usual preholiday dullness 


prevailing. Sales were widely scat- 
tered and consisted only of small 


quantities. Shipping directions also 
declined and were described as only 
fair. Family flour trade also was 
quiet, with only small lot sales noted. 
Interest at St. Louis is reported in- 
different, although there were some 
bookings for nearby and up to 60 
days as well as a few cars for im- 
mediate shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions were light. The Christmas sea- 
son has slowed buying. 


EASTERN BUYING 
ON FILL-IN BASIS 


Sales in the metropolitan New 
York area last week were almost en- 
tirely of a fill-in nature. While bak- 
ers showed definite interest in vol- 
ume purchases their price ideas were 
lower than mill quotations. The need 
for considerable buying is indicated 
by the small backlog of orders on the 
books. More interest was shown in 
springs than in southwestern types 
of flour. 

At Boston, trading was dull, with 
most buyers keeping their inventor- 
ies only at a workable minimum. 
Buyers are looking for a January 
price dip and an effort to keep inven- 
tories low for tax purposes also in- 
fluenced buyers. Trading at Phila- 
delphia remained slow, with the mar- 
ket: in the traditional end-of-the-year 
dullness. Dealings were on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and there was almost 
no interest in deferred shipment. 
Bakery sales have not recovered ful- 
ly from the steel and coal strikes. 
Scattered flour sales were made at 
Pittsburgh. Spring wheat flours sold 
in larger quantity, but southwestern 
flours moved more slowly. Soft win- 
ter wheat flour buying also. was lim- 
ited to immediate needs. Bakers re- 
port a sharp upturn in holiday sales 
of sweet goods. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 35,785 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.7% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during September, 
the latest month for which census 
figures are available, amounting to 
3,161,201 sacks compared with 3.125,- 
416 in the previous week and 3,598,- 
898 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,746,468 and three years ago 
4,100,519. There was an increase of 





Buying of Semolina Falls Off; 
Pre-Holiday Slack Grips Trade 


Preholiday dullness has settled 
down on the operations of macaroni 
and noodle products manufacturers 
and sales of semolina flours and dur- 
um granulars are limited. Only a few 
scattered sales were reported last 
week. 

However, macaroni manufacturers 
are showing considerable curiosity 
concerning the market, indicating 
that some may be considering long- 
er term bookings as replacement of 
supplies becomes necessary. At pres- 
ent many are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy. 

“One of the factors which has 
aroused more study of price pros- 
pects is the operation of government 
loan program, which is a primary in- 
fluence on the wheat market. Produc- 
ers this year have until. Jan: 31 to 
take advantage ofthe program, a 
month longer than previously. Some 
observers believe that a heaVy move- 
ment: into loan may. develop after 
the first of the year and create a 


, Pinch on cash wheat supplies. 


Receipts of wheat last week were 
fairly good, and prices eased slightly. 
The premium for fancy milling qual- 
ity wheat early this week was 13¢ 
over the May future. Standard semo- 
lina is quoted -5¢ lower than last 
week at $5.85@5.95. sack, bulk Min- 
neapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 17 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.31% @2.32% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.25% @2. 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.20% @2. 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.17% @2. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.13% @2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The “Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
} mills pacity duction pacity 
Dec. 11-17 .... 71 


10 222,000 158,435 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *158,440 62 
Year ago ..... 12 265,600 196,618 77 
Crop year 
production 


July. 1-Dec. 17, 1949 ............ 
- July 1-Dec. 18,°1948 ............ 


4,632,505 
4,573,134 


December 20, 1949 


/ 


31,000 sacks in the Northwest flour 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW WEAKER TREND 


Demand Falls Off as Distress Lots 
Depress Values; Production 
Larger 


Millfeed markets are depressed, 
showing declines of about $2 ton 
during the past week. Demand is 
slow, and some distress lots on track 
in the Southwest contributed to mar- 
ket weakness. Production is unusu- 
ally large for this time of the year. 

Sales of formula feeds in the 
Northwest are reported the best for 
several weeks by some manufactur- 
ers and at least equal to the volume 
of last week by others. 

Storms over most of the area last 
weekend and a period of cold weath- 
er apparently encouraged dealers to 
book larger supplies. Dairy feed vol- 
ume showed the best gain, along 
with cattle feeds, and poultry rations 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 217.9 as of 
Dec. 13, up .8 of a point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
185, up 3 points. 











also moved in larger volume. Hog 
feed sales continue to drag. 

More interest is shown in chick 
mashes, although bookings to date 
for the early spring trade are not 
very large. 

Cold weather and snow in some 
areas stepped up formula feed de- 
mand in the Southwest last week. 
Practically all types of feed were in 
good demand and mills were not 
faced with the problem of. filling 
running time—the problem was get- 
ting orders out when the customer 
wants them. Dealer inventories are 
low so new business is for quick, near- 
by shipment. 

The change in the weather has tak- 
en many animals off the pasture 
stubble and into the feedlot. Cattle 
feed business is good, and the large 
suppliers are still far behind in 
catching up on orders. In spite of 
the decline in hog prices to the low- 
est level of several years, demand 
for hog feed is surprisingly good. 
Poultry feed demand is holding up 
well, also. 

Production of formula feed is 
about unchanged at some plants, and 
improved at others. No decline in 
output this week has been reported 
by any manufacturer in this are. 
The trade is hoping for a “‘white 
Christmas,” thereby stimulating de- 
mand even further. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of thos: 
areas amounted to 48,884 tons las‘ 
week, according to figures compile: 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 47,834 tons in th» 
week previous and 53,813 tons in ‘ 
similar period a year ago. Crop yea™ 
production to date totals 1,258,855 
tons as compared with 1,417,282 ton; 
in the corresponding period a yea’ 
ago. 
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December 20, 1949 





Wheat Markets Hold Steady 


as Export Workings Gain 


Substantial Sales Made to Spain, Norway, 
Mexico; Controls Removed From Wheat Exports 


Wheat prices are holding relatively 
stable, with a tendency toward firm- 
ness noted. Lighter market offerings 
and larger export business last week 
pulled prices oft of a temporary 
slump, and quotations early this 
week are within 1¢ of the levels a 
week earlier. Sales of flour to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and export sales of wheat 
brought hedge buying into the mar- 
ket. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Dec. 19 were: Chi- 
cago—December $2.20% @2.21, March 
$2.19% @2.20, May $2.13%@2.13%, 
July $1.95% @1.95%, September 
$1.95; Minneapolis—December $2.22, 
May $2.18%, July $2.12%, September 
$2.00%; Kansas City—December 
$2.17, March $2.16, May $2.10%, July 
$1.90%. 

Exports Expand 

Principal foreign buyers of wheat 
last week were Spain, Mexico and 
Norway. Spain took about 1 million 
bushels of soft wheat for January 
shipment from Baltimore. Mexico 
purchased about 900,000 bu. hard 
wheat, and Norway took a smaller 
quantity. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration was expected to an- 
nounce a $12- million wheat and flour 
allocation for Holland shortly, with 
the flour portion expected to be one 
eighth of the total quantity. 

The U.S. Department of Com- 
merece announced last week the im- 
mediate removal of wheat from ex- 
port control so that this grain may 
now move to any destination without 
validated export license. Supplies of 
wheat remaining for milling, export, 
and carry-over at the first of De- 
cember“amounted to nearly 850 mil- 
lion bushels compared with a little 
under 840 million a year ago and 
660 million bushels the 1943-47 aver- 
age. At the beginning of this season 
the quantity estimated for milling, 
export and carry-over was about 70 
million bushels less than a year earli- 
er, but a decrease of over 45 million 
bushels in flour millings to date this 
season and a decrease of 35 million 
bushels in exports has resulted in larg- 
er Dec. 1 stocks than a year ago: Ex- 
ports of flour this season in wheat 
equivalent have totaled less than 20 
million bushels, compared with nearly 
70 million bushels last season through 
November. 

Official weekly crop reports for 
Kansas and Nebraska both point out 
that precipitation has been light in 
the past several days. Although the 
wheat has had sufficient growth to 
protect itself against the weather, 
some effects of the lack of moisture 
are beginning to show up, and more 
moisture would be beneficial at this 
time. 

Spring Prices Stronger 

Receipts of cash wheat at spring 
wheat terminals remained light to 
moderate, with a little under 1,000 
cars each received at Minneapolis 
and Duluth. Trading basis on ordi- 
nary wheat was established mainly 
by action of December future price 
since demand for this class of wheat 
came entirely from elevators for de- 
livery purposes. Mill demand, though 
not aggressive, was sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings in the 13 to 15% 
protein brackets at steady to about 
a 1¢ higher premium basis. This, 
along with the advance in May wheat, 


placed cash wheat values about 2¢ 
higher than a week ago. At the close, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 2¢ over May, or 
about the December price. Twelve 
per cent protein was quoted at 3@5¢ 
over May, 13% 7@10¢, 14% 12@16¢, 
15% 17@21¢ and 16% protein 22@26¢ 
over May. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.54%, and the durum 12.74%. 

Offerings of durum wheat were 
somewhat larger and with mill de- 
mand not particularly aggressive, 
trading basis weakened slightly. De- 
mand was fairly broad for the best 
milling types of durum, but very nar- 
row for the poorer North Dakota 
qualities and the general run of South 
Dakota durum. At the close No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, top mill- 
ing quality, quoted at 12@13¢ over 
the Minneapolis May price, No. 1 
and 2 amber of choice milling quality 
6@1l¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum, 
medium milling quality 2¢ under to 
6¢ over, No. 1 red durum nominally 
13¢ under. 

The- following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 17: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ........ $2.21%@ ... 
12.00% Protein ............. $2.22%.@2.24% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.26% @2.30% 
B4.00%. PRGCOID otc ccvestace 2.31% @2.35% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.36% @2.40% 
16.00% Protein .....4...4... 2.41% @2.45% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 50 Ib. 
Damage—l¢ each 2 to 3% over 2%. 
Little Change at K. C. 


Very little change occurred in Kan- 
sas City cash wheat values last week. 
Premiums remained unchanged ex- 
cept for a %¢ decline in 12% pro- 
tein dark and hard winter. The basic 
December future was about steady 
at around $2.18, but it slacked off, 
closing at $2.17 on Dec. 19. High for 
December was $2.19 Dec. 12 and 
the low was the close of a week 
later. Ordinary premiums for No. 1 
dark and hard winter were 3@4¢ 
over December throughout the week; 
12% protein closed at 3@6%4¢ over 
and 13% protein was 3 @ 9% 
over. Demand was fair to good, offer- 
ings were ample on most days, but 
there were several days when re- 
ceipts sank to around 40 ears. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 17, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard............ $2.21@2.35 
No. 2 Dark and Hard............ 2.19 @2.34 
No. 3 Dark and Hard............ 2.14@2.30 
No. 4 Dark and Hard............ 2.09@ 2.25 
ee BoP rare errs 2.21@ 2.24 
BOGS BOG. bose is ccessccedicvcvges 2.20@2.23 
Bes 1S RE Seco wesvcccevovonedes 2.15@2.21 
Shae ME 4.6 06d 6 6 b:0'0.0 00s baa os 2.10@2.19 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dec. 19 at $2.41@242 bu, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. The pre- 
mium for 13% protein was 1¢ bu. 
Demand is fair and offerings are 
light. 

Interest Sags 

Interest in wheat sagged in. the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with all 
classes of buyers out of the market. 
Mill buying was extremely limited 
as flour business is still poor. Feed 
manufacturers are cutting down: on 
their year-end inventories and not 
interested excepting for deferred 
shipment, and then only in small 
amounts. There was no further ex- 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Dec. 11-17, *Previous Dec. 12-18, Dec. 14-20, Dec. 15-21, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946: 
en , ee Pay ee Oe ee poe 673,8 643,090 704,304 875,448 1,023,480 
|g | SEE Lee EEE Tee 1,189,825 1,168,548 1,517,072 1,484,868 1,536,566 
PO ESA Se Serre es S 506,140 539,475 517,840 505,779 539,689 
Central and Southeast ......... 653,767 526,889 494,427 563,151 618,555 
North Pacific Coast ..........; 237,638 247,414 365,255 317,222 382,229 
/ ere errr ry PETE TS Pa 3,161,201 3,125,416 3,598,898 3,746,468 4,100,519 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 70.7 70 69 67 
*Revised. 
. Crop year flour production 
Percentage of bap meg yearated in 7 ag week-~ o——July 1 to——_, 
Dec. 11 17, Previous Dec. 12-18, 14-20, Dec. 15-21, Dec. 17, Dec. 18, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 65 "62 84 100 17,276,659 18,626,278 
Southwest ...... 73 72 33 95 105 30,202,993 37,668,470 
po rr 83 89 86 84 90 13,093,855 13,621,117 
Central and 8s. E. 71 68 63 69 81 12,701,143 14,128,826 
No. Pacific Coast 61 64 94 87 101 6,312,306 8,563,687 
Totals . isi .ce 71 70 82 87 95 79,686,956 92,408,378 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week Flour ac- 
pene ies output = an capacity output _ tivity 
Wes, 4c89 occ, 408,720 310.651 BOG BRET cio vcs 381,360 248,239 65 
Previous week .. 408.720 288,722 71 Previous week .. 381,360 *261,018 68 
Yomrag0 ...s«.s 408,720 376.475 92 Year ago ....... 378,960 228,998 60 
Two years ago .. 376,920 355,034 94 Two years ago .. 378,360 345,329 91 
Five-year average .........-++ee++ 89 kok en BVETARS «se sereesscreces Hi 
¥- ‘ ON-YOAr AVETAGE ..... cee eecscccee 
TON-YOOT AVETASS 2 .cccvcssvececvece 74 *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Dec, 11-17 ...... 118,800 74,911 63 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 83,825 71 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago .....;. 118,800 112,539 95 Dec, 11-17 ...... 662,400 425,592 64 
Two years ago .. 118,800 111,291 94 Previous week .. 662,400 *382,072 58 
Five-year average .......+..es+00% 87 Year ago ....... 662,400 475,306 72 
Ten-year AVETAGES .....20ceesescees 78 Two years ago .. 666,600 530,119 79 
Five-year @VeCrage .......5sseeeees 74 
Salina Ten-year average .......... ae 59 
6-day week Flour ac- *Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity 
Ee Bh-87 cicias 100,200 89,743 90 BUFFALO 3 
Previous week .. 100,200 82,000 82 a a oo —, ee 
Year ago ....... 100,200 93,902 94 
Two Oe ago ©: 100,200 92,178 92 Ded. 12-47 . cece 606,000 606,140 83 
Five-year average ..........-s+e0% 93 Previous week .. 606,000  *539,475 89 
Ten-year Average .......-sseeeeces 79 Year ago ....... 604,200 517,840 86 
Two years ago .. 601,200 505,779 84 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average Or se estesepocien 77 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina “ere Evereee edeve ptt eeeeees 73 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Dec. 11-17 ..... 1,001,100 714,520 71 
Previous week ..1,001,100 714,001 71 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 934,156 93 
Two years ago.... 959,280 926,365 97 
Five-year Average ......-sseeeeees 74 
Ten-year A@VCTABS ....6--ceerceceees 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Dec. 11-17 ...... 776,414 563,767 71 
Previous week .. 776,414 *526,889 68 
Year ago ....... 780,964 494,427 63 
Two years ago .. 755,466 563,151 69 
Five-year AV@rage .......eeeseeees 66 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE ..... 22 es ccersees 63 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 11-17 ...... 243,000 171,224 7 
Previous week .. 243,000 %173,699 71 
Year ago ....... 243,000 231,311 95 
Two years ago .. 223,320 218,061 98 
Five-year @Vverage ......--.eeeeeee 76 
Ten-year Average .....-6eeeeeecese 66 

*Revised. 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 11-17 ...... 146,400 66,414 45 
Previous week .. 146,400 73,716 50 
Year ago ....... 146,400 133,944 91 
Two years ago .. 140,010 99,171 72 
Five-year Average .....6eseceecees 74 
Ten-year AVGTABZE fo. cece ee eseneees 71 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y: 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


r——Bouthwest*——, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


7~Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


"Dee. 11-17 - 24,094 630,138 13,474 
Prev. week .... 23,663 $13,177 
Two weeks ago 23,849 11,990 
20648 ; cos cece gree 30,721 774,294 13,463 
2947 deccccacess 30,069 775,588 17,846 
1946TT ......++- 31,115 653,190 19,712 

De <wbe sae Sp 28,370 657,324 20,299 
Five-yr. average 28,874 698,107 16,959 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
3 


55,962 119316 272,758 48,884 1,258,858 


410,994 47,834 

10,879 45,922 
369,325 9,629 273,663 63,813 1,417,282 
453,768 9,924 269,780 57,839 1,489,136 
375,784 10,043 240,290 60,870 1,269,264 
449,473 7,220 265,915 55,589 1,372,712 
400,862 13,626 262,481 59,459 1,361,450 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tt80% extraction basis effective 
March 1 to Sept..1, 1946 (31 Ib: millfeed accepted as yield of 100 lb. flour). tRevised. 





port business and foreign inquiries 
were nil. 

While wheat prices declined about 
2¢ bu. during the week, commanding 
only around $2.21 at the close. Offer- 
ings of farmers also dried up. Offer- 
ings of 353,333 bu. were.accepted. by 
the CCC on. the, four- days .of the 
week. 

Crops are dormant with snow blan- 
keting most..of. the wheat -lands..of 
the upper country. 


IGLEHEART BROS. MERGED 
WITH GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
stockholders have approved the merg- 
er of Igleheart Bros., Inc., principal 
General Foods flour milling subsid- 
iary, with the parent company. 

The milling company’s main plants 
are, at Evansville, Ind., and Pendle- 
ton, Ore, 








The following table shows vy countries 
beginning of the program, Aug. 


of destination the cumulative sales since the 


, through Dec, 15, 1949: 











——s flour— Commercial coc Total 

Country— equiv. bu. bu. bu. 
BUTTE cc vccvavsivectetengce veogme .. ~ beeeee |: ‘desees 1,837,186 1,837,185 
Belgium and Colonies ...... 6,035 43,870...) eveses 3,453,333 3,467,303 
WONG Se CRUDE Beds 0dd ss Baws 54,971 See i Sees te FS eR 127,247 
Ue aSe bie cord bog Octo ae he's 229,440 531,108 5 | Re ees 542,797 
Dominican Republic ........ 10,690 MSGS. LP) CR ea Ore 24,745 
a Pe ee ee ee 126,044 Senet Neda " Fhaees 291,767 
Be POO - vigiktcccveseatans 55,573 128,640 | ee ys 151,974 
Gentemale | «66.6 vee rweewpawes 127,527 295,199 ae ee oe 295,199 
CE havc odes 0044 4 ae eok oboe 5,947 Stee: R uwsese  eekbee 13,766 
Pre re rere ee ee ee eae Oo 933,334 933,354 
MOE Wc tvesecccsoctsvetbevés 166,346 tS, see 373,333 766,074 
WS 5s ich debi ee dhs PENG ECs: eset ce 4) Ee oh ees 2,015,906 2,015,906 
BOL AS Des Hee Khe Bkge ice aewave, ici yee SBORAGS. 22) +. weiews 3,883,707 
Netherlands and Colonies .... 480,790 R,408088. . > \weprvis 3,196,702 4,309,635 
pee ee ye eee 8,300 aAnen “Swetese 5 ©. ‘Ga cees 19,213 
PORE “acces oancecsesseretes 575,188 1,331,445 983,006 = § verene 2,255,443 
P| ey EE Pe eK 9,636 See | eee os a gee 22,305 
SE Se en oT estat ea eS 1806679 3S aaveds 1,866,570 
Portugal and Colonies ...... 187,169 433,259 1,030,400 2,426,666 3,890,325 
Saudi Arabia .......-seeeeee 64,602 140,643 «assess 37,333 186,874 
U.K. Colonies ......6--0escee 273,136 Geneee.  S < gaewde”'. ~ Peevees 632,255 
Vornezuela .....-..ceeseeeeees 204,000 Stmpee <= aeepes, 2:  CRe Pees 472,219 

DWAR vec as coddeewearese 2,584,393 5,982,353 7,739,698 14,273,792 27,995,843 





Total Sales Under 


Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows the quantities guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and purchases by exporting and importing countries which 
have been recorded by the International Wheat Council since the beginning of the pro- 


gram, Aug. 1, through Dec. 9, 1949: 


Guaranteed Exports and Sales oun 


Guaranteed 











Cum, total sales 











Country— quantities Aug. 1-Dec. 9, 1949 

Australia ........06ceeeee 80,000,000 17,086,610 

GOED iwc cscs vcncivvees 203,069,635 25,086,565 

pT ys See eee eee ST 3,306,934 1,102,311 

i ty Pre a ee 168,069,635 22,877,524 

|” nf ER A pe eee re 

| Rye 456,283,389 66,153,000 

Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases (bushels) 
Guaranteed — Source . Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Australia Canada U.S.A. France Dec. 9, 1949 
AUBtTFIR oo cecccees Ti) wapbees  . oeesed = Al ee es 1,837,186 
BOISIUM ...ccsces 20,209,040 «= = .ssuce 3,716,995 3,467,346 ceeces 7,184,240 
Bolivia ....++.++. S.7GG,018 cevess 375,019 BIDI68 4. ~s00de0” 494,188 
Ceylon ......eevee 4,409,244 cee. . -eeees. ". Pewee. -  vaeees 1,451,856 
CURB cecccccsccers 7,423,320 «= .ccecce 1,017,674 363,080 8 8 == a veces 1,400,713 
Denmark ........ v \) Err rr: Sees es pee EH OG a escces 122,000 
Dom. Republic .. ae ~ <éxeese 186,912 TS | eer te 205,872 
} ane ad iv abse hs ) f)) eer ere 174,817 267,646 ..ueee 432,463 
94 2 6,981,303 BeGe Gee. -. beseve 4. - Miwasel> 6 Seeccee 2,229,633 
mt Salvador ..... A) 52,688 | errr 161,204 
Guatemala ....... Beneee -*) ede Fes 100,821 | R.A 311,248 
Ae cbetecnene L.Oae,08G sseaes 77,616 ene... . cewese 82,228 
eee Tee 10,104,520 ....:. 1,241,333 3S: rere 2,174,666 
CT eerie 4,409,246 = = nauaee 1,777,817 i ro 2,636,402 
Mexico ........ 6.366.488 - “Scewss 349,440 SO eee eee 303,647 
Wetherlands..... eh, 8 | Sareeere 218,644 4,296,460 1,102,312 5,617,416 
Nicaragua ....... awe "| weesee 12,421 26,506: .  cbscde 29,009 
Norway .....+--- 7,716,179 1,026,666 1,153,006 2,676,676 ss cvccer 3,656,348 
Panama ......... | 62,607 SGGve.. ... beseee 79,285 
Terre 6,611,666 | ....+:. 55,208 1,168,439 ..ree- 1,223,647 
Portugal ......... OS aac 97,814 3.936,308.  — cevecs 3,813,105 
Saudi Arabia ..... + -. iain rae 171,913 167,000 — cacvec 319,882 
Switzerland ...... 6,680,248  .esess . STaeen |. Mewees. «6 wee aee 3,879,311 
Un, of 8. Africa. 11,023,113 2,000,000 6,600,000 = ..-: nen ceaeh + teenies 7,600,000 
i AAPA eae 177,067,938 10,378,455 3,093,102 OTA.COR.  .. evoues 14,042,558 
Venezuela ....... S,50G086 | cscces 1,549,398 GRGee.  — bveses 1,964,994 
All other signa- 

tory countries .. 133,626,647 = ...4+- tenes sees a twee et tees 
Totals ......+. 466,283,389 17,086,610 25,086,555 22,877,523 1,102,312 66,153,000 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


Bast Coast Porte— 
To all destinations 

West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 

bai —— Ports— 
Buropean Atlantic ports 
Te Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa 
To Asia and adjacent territory 
To Latin America and West Indies ... 
To Mexico 


Dec. 13 Dec. 14 Dec.16 Dec.16 Dec. 19 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
52¢ 52¢ 52¢ 52¢ 51¢ 
48¢ 48¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 
55¢ 55¢ 55¢ 55¢ 54¢ 
53¢ 53¢ 53¢ 53¢ 52¢ 
52¢ 52¢ 52¢ 52¢ 51¢ 
50¢ 50¢ 50¢ 50¢ 49¢ 
50¢ 50¢ 50¢ 50¢ 49¢ 





Subsidy Revision 





(Continued from page 9) 


ferred until sometime after the New 
Year. 

While acknowledging a recently 
more liberal wheat subsidy at USDA, 
the export group points out that 
even this policy fails to recognize the 
conditions in world markets. They 
cite an example of recent sales by 
Australia to Holland which, after 
currency adjustments were made, the 
wheat was delivered at $1.585¢ with- 
in 10¢ of the minimum price under 
the wheat pact price range. The ex- 
porters warn that, with these price 
conditions prevailing, it must be re- 
membered that Argentine and Au- 
stralian crops will soon be entering 
the export market in volume. 


Suggest Critical Study 


After contending that the lower 
grade U.S. No. 2 red winter wheat 


will only move to importing countries 





at an East Coast subsidy rate closer to 
that now prevailing at the Gulf, the 
grain exporters urged USDA study 
more critically its present policy re- 
garding the movement of U.S. spring 
wheat which is now at a disadvantage 
with Manitobas on the East Coast. 

According to the exporters, U.S. 
Northern spring wheat, 134%. pro- 
tein, should be priced at $1,.99% bu. 
in U.S. currency. On the basis of the 
present subsidy rate of the U.S., this 
domestic wheat is now priced at 
$2.59% Baltimore therefore requiring 
a subsidy of approximately 60¢ bu. 
A subsidy of this size would attract 
foreign buyers who are aware of the 
quality difference between northern 
spring and red winter. This 60¢ bu. 
subsidy on all wheat at East Coast 
ports would price red winter wheat 
to foreign buyers at $1.73 and promote 
larger sale of this class, it is claimed. 

Dislocation of subsidy payments at 
the Gulf is also claimed by the ex- 
porters who say that the net price 
for red winter wheat under the pres- 
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ent daily subsidy is about $1.86 bu. 
The f.o.b. price for this wheat is 
stated at $2.41 with a current sub- 
sidy about 55¢. 

By comparison No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat basis in store at Vancouver, 
plus freight to Europe, is equal to 
$1.82% and, with ocean freight added, 
can be priced at $2.02% against U.S. 
No. 1 hard winter at Gulf plus ocean 
freight makes up a price of $1.86% 
bu. This takes U. S. No. 1 hard win- 
ter wheat out of competitive markets 
with Manitobas at Vancouver, the ex- 
porters assert. 

In pressing for an acceptance of a 
bid subsidy within the terms of the 
present daily subsidy announcement, 
the export group states this pro- 
cedure would smoke out the net price 
which foreign buyers would pay for 
U.S. wheat. 

Under the proposed bid subsidy 
basis whereby all grades of U.S. 
wheat would be put in a competitive 
position with other wheats from ex- 
porting countries, U.S. exporters 
would be permitted to submit bids 
against bids or sales which have 
been received from foreign buyers 
and for certain hours each day to 
USDA and that the exporter be giv- 
en until 3 p.m. of the following day 
to cover his subsidy commitment. 

These conditions would encourage 
more aggressive selling on the part 
of U.S. exporters who now are spend- 
ing as much effort in pushing the 
sales of Canadian wheat under the 
more favorable competitive condi- 
tions. 

Purchase of a given amount of 
wheat under a subsidy announcement 
was also urged by the exporters to 
cover parcel sales of wheat to foreign 
millers who normally would only pur- 
chase wheat on a parcel basis but in 
order to gain this business it is seen 
necessary that the U.S. exporter ship 
in cargo lots to meet price competi- 
tion. 

Under this proposal the U.S. ex- 
porter would be able to buy a cargo 
of wheat on the basis’ of the subsidy 
at the time for eventual sale on the 
basis of “afloat” or “in store” at a 
foreign port but within the price 
range of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The provisions of the U.S. subsidy 
regulation was taken up for the first 
time by the export association al- 
though they have been under at- 
tack by individual grain exporters. 
These provisions are the responsibili- 
ty for destination of subsidized sales 
and the set-off provisions. It was 
noted for Mr. Kruse’s attention that 
once grain has been loaded, the ex- 
porter has no control over the cargo 
and that the responsibility is actual- 
ly that of the importing nation. This 
change was requested. 

The inequities of the set-off pro- 
visions whereunder USDA or other 
government agencies could lien on 
subsidy payments earned by an ex- 
porter without previous adjudication 
was emphasized by the exporters who 
asked its elimination. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD 
BY STANDARD MILLING 


KANSAS CITY—Employees of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
staged their annual Christmas Party 
Dec. 14 at the Gould Hotel in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. About 80 attended 
the affair. Oscar T. Cook, vice presi- 
dent of the company, acted as master 
of ceremonies. Joseph C. Beaven, 
president; L. A. Mackenroth and A. 
R. Sasse, vice presidents, and Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, director of products 
control and research, from the Chi- 














December 20, 1949 


cago headquarters of the company, 
were present at the holiday celebra- 
tion. - 

Standard Milling Co. headquarters 
at Chicago entertained its employees 
Dec. 16 at the La Salle Hotel with a 
Christmas dinner and dance. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK G. ANDERSON, 55, 
N.Y. FLOUR MAN, DEAD 


NEW YORK—Frank G. Anderson, 
55, of the: Thompson Flour Products 
Co., died in St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, Dec. 15, following an opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Anderson’s business life had 
been centered in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange since he started work 
at the age of 16 with the Erie Rail- 
road. He was associated with Charles 
F. Shirk for many years, operating 
the Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain 
Co. which he continued after Mr. 
Shirk’s retirement. During the past 
10 years he was with the Thompson 
organization. His widow, a son and a 
daughter survive him. 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI STUDIES PLANS FOR 
WAREHOUSE AT BUFFALO 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., officials are studying plans” for 
possible construction of a new. ware- 
house in connection with the com- 
pany’s packaging plant at Buffalo, 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, reports. 

Mr. Perrin said that no expansion 
of the mill or packaging plant is con- 
templated but that erection of new 
warehouse facilities would free addi- 
tional space in other buildings. 

Construction of the proposed ware- 
house may begin within the next 
year, he said. Land has been pur- 
chased for the building, he added. 


DEATHS 


Edward M. Flesh, 80, former St. 
Louis grain man and president of the 
U.S. Grain Corp. during World War I, 
died at his home in Pasadena, Cal., 
Dec. 13. He had been in ill “health 
for a year. Administrator of several 
European relief projects following 
the war, he was in the advertising 
business at the time of his retirement 
10 years ago. 














Edwin, C. Summers, 68, Liberal, 
Kansas, part owner of the Security 
Elevator Co.,. Hutchinson, Kansas, 
died in a Wichita hospital Dec. 11 
after a long illness. He is survived 
by his widow and a son, Charles E., 
San Diego. 


Lyman Peck, 64, noted feed con- 
sultant and contributing editor of 
Feedstuffs, companion publication of 
The rm Miller, died in 
Chicago Dec. 14 following a heart 
attack. Details on page 13. 


George M. Chase, Sr., 45, treasurer 
of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, died recently at 
his home following a heart attack. 


David T. Bofinger, 63, president of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
died of a heart attack Dec. 19. Mr. 
Bofinger collapsed while attending 
a testimonial dinner to L. Z. Whit- 
beck, retiring general traffic man- 
ager of A. & P. He had been with the 
food firm for 50 years and president 
since February, 1949. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


jos 
"Rnead Is the 
Staff of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««a« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 





































103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
Se CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

xis RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5F4"° 
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Pioneer Millers Contribute 
to Fort Worth’s Importance. 


ORT WORTH ranks today as 
the Southwest’s major flour 
milling point and is a source 
of livestock feeds for the great 
southwestern cattle and sheep area. 

Growth of the milling industry in 
the vity has paralleled the growth 
of Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth has had a flour mill 
almost since the beginning of the 
settlement here. Julian Feild is gen- 
erally credited with building the city’s 
first “flouring mill” in 1856 at a 
point on the Clear Fork of the Trin- 
ity near the present Henderson 
Street bridge. 

Mill Street, in that neighborhood, 
is named for the first mill. 

A few years later, Feild and R. S. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article tracing the development 
of Fort Worth, Texas, as a flour 
and feed milling center in the South- 
west, originally appeared as part of 
the recent centennial issue of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 





Man, who had been connected with 
the Fort Worth mill, opened a sec- 
ond one in southeastern Tarrant 
County, bringing about the estab- 
lishment of the town of Mansfield. 

Another early ‘mill was located 
on the Clear Fork near the Botanic 
Gardens and another south of town 
near E. M. Daggett School. 

Along with several county mills, 
such as those located at Johnson 
Station and Randol Mill, these mills 
were engaged in custom grinding. 


First Commercial Mill 

First mill put up as a commercial 
venture for the manufacture and 
sale of flour was begun in 1874. In 
that year, Myron W. Wolcott and 
William T. Blandin broke ground on 
Nov. 28 for the City Mills on E. 
Bluff St. at the head of Commerce 
and running westward toward the 
site of Paddock Viaduct. 

On June 26, 1875, the first flour 
was ground in this mill. 

Joseph H. Brown, a wholesale gro- 


cer, bought an interest in the mill 
in August, 1875, but did not keep 
it long because in 1878 Wolcott and 
Blandin were operating indepen- 
dently. 

The mill changed hands two more 
times until 1880 when James F. Ellis 
and W. J. Boaz bought it. 

Ellis and Boaz organized a com- 
pany to operate the mills and on Oct. 
6, 1880, the City Mills Co. was or- 
ganized. James M. Swayne was named 
by the new company to operate the 
mill 


In 1882, Murray P. Bewley, who 
had arrived in Fort Worth in 1877 
after a fire had destroyed the steam- 
boat of which he was captain and 
owner, was asked to take an interest 
in the mill when it was reorganized. 


M. P. Bewley Joins Mill 


Bewley had. been in the feed and 
grain business in Fort Worth and had 
(Continued on page 37) 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
, fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Photographic Pose suggested by ‘‘The Gleaners’’ painted by Jean Francois Millet. 


Are These Your Daughters in 1960? 


Right now—right this minute, in some parts of the world women are 
slaving in drudgery in the fashion of ‘““The Gleaners.”’ 


Why? How can such conditions exist? 


Simply because people have given up their individual freedom to think 
and act and live according to their own desires. 


They have embraced the faulty thinking of the “igm-planners.” They 
have taken up all manner of “‘isms’’ and “‘welfare plans’ and ‘‘Socialism.” 


Nowhere in the world has a government of “‘isms’’ brought anything 
but individual suffering and a collective headache. 

Yet with all thisevidence, similar thinking is going on right herein America. 

Don’t be fooled by innocent sounding “‘plans’’ and ‘‘controls.’’ They’re 
“ism” thinking. They’re dangerous. They lead to slavery and suffering. 
Will your daughters in 1960 be the innocent victims of ‘‘ism’’ thinking? 

Let’s stop the nonsense and fight to preserve the American way of 
enterprise and incentive—the way of life that has made-America great. 


OFFICES | N 


© canciit. ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS AN D 3.5 


If we lose our freedom we lose everything. We lose our America. 
4 4 be] é 

We at Cargill firmly believe that only under the freedoms of the American 
system have we been able to grow and better serve American Agriculture. 
We have the incentive to devise better methods of handling your grain 
—to develop better seeds for you to plant—to make better feeds for 
your livestock and poultry. 

Let’s be realistic rather than stumble into the paths of dreamy plan- 
ning. Let’s strive to strengthen our free American way of life and go 
on to still bigger and better triumphs. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ‘ 
SERVING 


OTHER Cities 
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For the Taste Buds 





Bigger Market Seen for 
Monosodium Glutamate 


Monsodium glutamate, a flavorless 
substance made primarily from 
wheat, may be on the way to far 
more extensive use as a means of 
adding taste to food products. 

Production of MSG is expected to 
expand greatly once it is accepted 
more widely for home table use, a 
New York firm of consulting engi- 
neers and economists reports. 

In a survey of MSG production and 
consumption, R. S. Aries & Associates 
point out that the retail market for 
the product has a great potential, 
although industrial markets are prob- 
ably not far from saturation. 

The white crystalline salt, the re- 
port explains, has no taste of its own, 
but, when added to food, it intensi- 
fies flavor by sensitizing the taste 
buds of the mouth. 

The raw material for MSG is glu- 
tamic acid, an amino acid found in 
wheat, soybeans, corn and beet pulp 
from beet sugar production. 

Before the war, when U.S. pro- 
duction was 1 to 1.5 million pounds 
yearly, about one third of total con- 
sumption was imported. Now, how- 
ever, domestic production has in- 
creased and in 1948 totaled 6.2 mil- 
lion pounds, according to the Aries 
report. 

Four companies are listed as pro- 
ducers of MSG—the Huron Milling 
Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., about 2.5 
million pounds yearly; General Mills, 
Inc., Keokuk, Iowa, about 1 million 
pounds a year, mainly for its own 








TOP-LEVEL MIXING—When news- 
paper food editors gathered in Chi- 
cago, the Quaker Oats Co.’s Aunt 
Jemima demonstrated the ease of 
using one of her ready-mixes by call- 
ing on an unidentified man from the 
audience to mix a cake. The gentle- 
man turned out a cake in a few 
minutes and then was introduced as 
Donald B. Lourie, Quaker president. 
Mr. Lourie, pictured above after don- 
ning an apron, later told the editors 
of the development of mixes. 


use in dehydrated soups; Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemicals Co., Ross- 
ford, Ohio, and San Jose, Cal., almost 
3.5 million pounds, and A. E. Staley, 
Decatur, Ill. The California plant of 
International Mineral uses waste 
from beet sugar production, Staley 
uses corn and the others use wheat. 

Most of the MSG produced in the 
U.S. is used in canned and dry soups 
and canned meat products and in res- 
taurants. However, it is entering the 
retail market and is now being sold 
under the trade names of “Accent” 
and “Zest,” the Aries firm says. 

The present bulk price is reported 
at $1.50 to $1.60 lb. The report says 
an eventual price of $1 Ib. has been 
suggested as necessary if MSG is to 
gain greater use. The ability of man- 
ufacturers to meet this price de- 
pends on raw material problems and 
consumer acceptance of MSG as a 
commonplace addition to the home 
table, the Aries firm says. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Larger Food Supplies, 
Price Drop Forecast 


by Grocers’ Official 


Larger supplies of many important 
foods and an orderly drop in the gen- 
eral price level have been forecast 
for 1950 by C. C. Precure, president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. 

In a report on the food industry 
outlook for the coming year, Mr. Pre- 
cure pointed to crop prospects which 
make for an ecouraging supply situa- 
tion. And, he said, experts see large 
crops and competition at all levels 
as factors which will tend to bring 
retail prices down—despite continu- 
ing high levels of wages and other 
costs. 

Many consumers’ budgets will bene- 
fit by a saving of 5-10% on the food 
bill in 1950, he said. Improvements 
in retailers’ efficiency, he added, will 
help pass on savings. 

“It is reasonable to expect that 
more food will be consumed in our 
country in the next year, thanks to 
somewhat larger appetites, a slightly 
increased population and a speedup 
in food store efficiency,” Mr. Precure 
particular. 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nationally Advertised 
Items Brings Returns 





NEW YORK—Nationally adver- 
tised products can bring the best re- 
turns to food retailers, the Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn. was told at a 
_meeting here recently. 

William H. Albers, president of 


Albers Super Markets, Cincinnati, 
said grocers who stock the national- 
ly promoted brands get the best re- 
sults, and he urged manufacturers 
and processors to join in continued 
promotion. Mr. Albers also recom- 
mended that producers watch price 
trends and competition in order to 
keep their brands on the preferred 
list among consumers. 

Manufacturers and processors, he 
added, should recognize the part su- 
per markets have played in winning 
consumer acceptance of nationally 
advertised brands. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Larger Retail Food 
Sales Are Foreeast 


Consumers will buy more foods 
from retail stores in coming months 
than they did during the first half of 
1949, according to Gordon C. Cor- 
baley, president of the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, New 
York. 

An analysis of the favorable out- 
look for consumer buying and a 
record of the market positions of im- 
portant foods will be included in the 
“Outlook for Food Sales in 1950,” 
scheduled for publication by the in- 
stitute late this month. 

The publication, designed as a 
guide for retailers, also will have 
profit-making ideas. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY ADVERTISING 
Some $103,568,000 was spent for 
food advertising in the nation’s news- 
papers last year, according to a 
study by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 








PLENTIFUL FRUITS 
FOR BAKING 





The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its plentiful foods pro- 
gram, is recommending that various 
fruits be purchased by consumers 
and merchandised strongly during 
the month of January. And that, it is 
pointed out, offers an opportunity 
for tie-in sales of flour and mixes for 
baking. Among the fruits listed as 
being in plentiful supply are apples, 
cranberries and raisins—all of which 
may be featured as baking ingre- 
dients. 





ers Assn. This represents an increase 
of almost 183% over the total for 
1939. More than 900 papers were in- 
cluded in the survey. 


———BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Super Market Bakery 
Dapartments Studied 


A survey of members by Super 
Market Institute, Inc., has turned up 
information on the extent of. bakery 
departments in super markets. 

Every super market handles baked 
goods, the study points out, and 








Hearty Eaters 





Importance of Rural Market 
in Food Purchases Cited 


The cousin from the country is a 
hearty eater and a good customer for 
food industry. 

A reminder of the importance of 
the rural market with respect to food 
sales is found in a survey of food 
purchases by families in the North- 
west, predominantly a rural area. 

The survey and analysis, prepared 
for the Twin City Food Brokers Assn. 
by two University of Minnesota pro- 
fessors, covered an area which takes 
in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and part of western Wis- 
consin. Some 4% million persons, with 
a 1948 income of $5.6 billion, live in 
the area. 

Approximately 525,000 families in 
the area live in cities, while 650,000 
live in rural communities, on farms 
or in small villages and towns. Food 
sales in the area in 1948 amounted 
to almost $1 billion: This is three 
times the 1939 figure and reflects 
the expanded market and income as 
well as higher prices. 

For one thing, the report points out 
that, in general, rural families buy 








more packaged foods than do city 
families. 

Rural families in the area spend 
almost three times as much as the 
city families for cereals and their 
products. The comparative figures on 
purchases in this group for one month 
are $635,000 by city families and 
$1,770,000 by rural families. 

In the way of bakery products, 
rural family purchases per month are 
reported at $3,240,000 and city family 
purchases at $3,150,000. 

The only category in which cit) 
family purchases exceeded those o! 
rural families was canned goods. 

Total retail sales per family in this 
area, where about 61% of the popula- 
tion is rural, are among the highes' 
in the nation. Compared with a na- 
tional family average of $3,131 in 
1948. the averages in the area were 
$4,102 for North Dakota, $3,886 fo: 
South Dakota and $3,604 for Min- 
nesota. High farm incomes have in- 
fluenced the figures, and North Da- 
kota, in fact, had the nation’s highes' 
average. 
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_ therefore it is often a matter of the 
operator’s personal opinion as to 
whether a baked goods section is or 
is not a bakery “department.” 

At any rate, by the operators’ own 
definitions, 62% of the 215 companies 
answering the question operate “bak- 
ery departments” in 45% of their 
stores. These companies have 1,771 
markets. 

Of these bakery departments, 46% 
are on a service basis, 51% self- 
service and 3% partial self-service. 
Twelve per cent of all bakery depart- 
ments are operated by concession- 
aires. 

Central bakeries are operated by 
22% of the companies replying, while 
3% of the markets do baking on the 
premises. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


In Canada 





Surveys Show Use 
of Flour, Prepared 
Mixes in the Home 


Two surveys of Canadian consum- 
ers indicate that prepared mixes are 
used at least some of the time by 
most women in the kitchen and that 
the extent of home baking is as great 
or greater now than it was before 
the cost-of-living increase. 

A survey by the consumer rela- 
tions department of Chatelaine Mag- 
azine shows that, in a sample of 
1,500 persons, 62% do about the same 
amount of home baking as they did 
before the cost of living began to 
rise. Thirty-four per cent of those 
questioned said they do more home 
baking now, while 2% said they do 
not do any baking at home. Two per 
cent did not answer the question. 
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In another part of the same study, 
home makers were asked whether 
they ever use packaged prepared 
mixes. Seventy-five percent of the 
1,500 replied yes and 18% no, while 
7% did not answer. The questions 
were put to an active council of home 
makers across Canada. 


Flour . Purchases 


Another survey, conducted for the 
Canadian Home Journal through a 
consumer panel called the Reader 
Advisory Board, shows that cake 
flour is purchased by 73.8% of the 
persons included in the study, pastry 
flour by 61.1% and hard wheat flour 
by 65.4%. 

Of the mixes referred to in the 
questionnaire, only pancake mix is 
bought by more than half of the 


‘ persons replying. The percentage for 


pancake mix is 59.5. A white cake 
mix is bought by 25.1% of the con- 
sumer panel, chocolate cake mix by 
23.8%, muffin mix by 12.5%, ginger- 
bread mix by 29.8%, pie crust mix 
by 25.4% and biscuit mix my 40.3%. 

Meanwhile, in the Chatelaine sur- 
vey, the 1,129 persons who said they 
used prepared mixes were asked 
whether they used the various types 
often, occasionally or never. Here are 
some of the results, not including the 
“no answers”: Cake mixes—often, 
12%; occasionally, 49%; never, 23%. 
Roll mixes—often, 2%; occasionally, 
14%; never, 49%. Muffin mixes— 
often, 4%; occasionally 24%; never, 
41%. Pancake mixes—often, 27%; oc- 
casionally, 40%; never, 16%. Pie crust 
mixes—often, 9%; occasionally, 25%; 
never, 39%. Doughnut mixes—often, 
less than 1%; occasionally, 4%; never, 
60%. 

Women who bake at home said in 
the Chatelaine survey that quality 
and expense are the chief reasons. 





Marketing Profits Held Not 
Cause of High Food Prices 


There is no evidence, on an over- 
all basis, that high food prices have 
been caused by inefficient operations 
or exorbitant profits of marketing 
agencies. 

This has been pointed out by the 
Rev. E. A. Keller, director of the 
bureau of economic research at the 
University of Notre Dame and a 
speaker at last month’s convention 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., in New York. 








PARTY IDEA PROMOTION—This 
picture from National Biscuit Co. test 
kitchen shows a New Year party idea 
for the use of various types of crack- 
ers. It is one of the ideas being pub- 
licized by NABISCO’s home econom- 
ics division. 


Explaining distribution costs and 
comparing them with the farmer’s 
share, Father Keller declared also 
that there is no evidence that farm- 
ers “are getting too little of the 
consumer’s dollar.” 


If net profits of both manufacturer 
and distributor were cut out entirely, 
he said, the consumer would save 
less than 1¢ on a can of beans. Aver- 
age earnings of grocery products 
manufacturers are only about 3¢ on 
the final sales dollar, he continued, 
and average earnings of retailers are 
not more than about 1%¢. 


Although there is no general evi- 
dence of an excess amount going for 
manufacturing and marketing, Father 
Keller added, there should be an in- 
crease in efficiency in the whole food 
industry operation, from farmer to re- 
tailer. 


@ Walter R. Barry, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told 
the convention that housewives still 
like to contribute more than just a 
cah-opener to family meals. And, he 
added, it is believed that new “half- 
finished” products such as Brown ’n 
Serve rolls and prepared mixes can 
help meet that sort of situation. 


@ Arthur C. Nielsen, also a speaker 
at the GMA convention, said grocery 
manufacturers’ advertising costs are 
indirectly increased 3%% through 
sales losses caused by retailers not 
stocking their brands consistently. 
Mr. Nielsen, who is president of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., also stressed the impor- 
tance of packaging in increasing sales. 
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IRMNESS of wheat and flour 

prices remains unshaken. Basic 
strength of market values continues 
to be imparted by the government 
price support program, and a moder- 
ate expansion of domestic flour sales 
and exports of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the past month helped to lift 
wheat values above the mid-Novem- 
ber levels. Flour was quoted 5@10¢ 
sack lower in mid-December than a 
month earlier, however, attributed 
partially to better returns on mill- 
feed sales. 

¥ ¥ 


Limiting of market _ supplies 
through the loan program continues. 
By the end of October 281 million 
bushels of wheat had been impound- 
ed under loans and purchase agree- 
ments. This represents an increase of 
33 million bushels since Sept. 30. 
Farmers this crop year have until 
Jan. 31 to apply for the loan, a 
month longer than last year. Pro- 
ducers have been holding stocks 
from the market quite consistently, 
except when cash prices exceeded 
loan levels plus carrying charges, 
and even then offerings have been 
none too plentiful. 


v ¥ 


Exports of wheat from the U.S. got 
off to a poor start this crop year, but 
government officials still look for a 
movement of about 400 million bush- 
els. Some, however, indicate that a 
goal of 375 million bushels would be 
more likely of achievement. In the 
first four months of the crop year 
exports of wheat and flour were 40% 
below the total in the same period 
during the previous year. Some im- 
provement has occurred since then, 
particularly in the last few weeks, 
when important sales were made to 
Norway, Mexico, Portugal and Spain. 
The return of export business to the 
private grain trade apparently has 
been a factor in increasing shipments. 
Also, subsidy rates on International 
Wheat Agreement sales have been 
made more attractive. Some grain 


A Conele ON THE 
Frour Market 





trade spokesmen, however, say that 
all wheat exports must be subsidized 
if the goal is to be reached. 


¥ s6¥ 


Future success in efforts to ex- 
pand exports may be well worth 
watching in connection with market 
trends. A sizable gain in the next 
six months—which would seem to be 
indicated in view of the year’s goal 
and the lag so far—would have an 
important bearing on wheat prices. 

¥ ¥ 


As wheat costs crept up during 
late November and early December, 
flour buyers found it necessary to re- 
plenish supplies. Some contracted for 
round lots to fill needs into early 
March. Many others booked 30 to 60 
days. While buying interest is still 
tempered somewhat by the hopes of 
lower flour quotations, a new buying 
spurt could develop momentarily. The 
below-normal backlog of orders on 
mills’ books indicates that much buy- 
ing remains to be done. 

¥ ¥ 

A rather sharp increase in millfeed 
values, particularly for bran and 
standard middlings, has aided mills 
in keeping flour prices steady, and, 
in some cases, moving them lower. 

Bran and middlings in mid-Decem- 
ber were worth about $6 more than 
on Nov. 15, and the heavier millfeeds 
were up $1.50@3. Heavy corn exports 
and a reduction in the crop estimate 
helped boost corn prices, which was 
reflected in millfeed prices. 

¥v ¥ 


Concern over the winter wheat crop 
at times has shown up in spasmodic 
gains in the distant futures market. 
Although storms -swept over the 
Southwest in early December, most 
of the area did not receive enough 
precipitation to relieve a dry spell 
of. about 45 to 60 days which has 
raised fears of insect and rust dam- 
age. However, winter wheat generally 
developed well, the lack of surface 
moisture contributing to deeper root 
systems. 





Reporting on various trends in food 
marketing, Mr. Nielsen said food 
stores have been increasing their ad- 
vertising considerably in the face of 
greater competition, and price-mark- 
ing of products is now done by about 
50% of the grocers. Mr, Nielsen also 
cited increased efficiency in distribu- 
tion and predicted an increase in the 
self-service type of retailing. 


@ Another prediction, made by Lan- 
sing P. Shield, president of the Grand 
Union Co. of New York, is that re- 
gional and small chains or groups of 
stores will continue to gain with the 
application of mass distribution 
methods. 

Further details of the meeting may 
be found in The Northwestern Miller 
for Nov. 22. 

_——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETAILING GUIDE 

A guide to government publica- 
tions on retailing, including food 
selling, has been issued by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Each pub- 
lication is indexed in the biblio- 
graphy, entitled “1949 Guide to Gov- 
ernment Information on Retailing.” 
The 38-page booklet may be obtained 
from the commerce department. 





President of GMA 
Explains Pricing 
Structure for Food 


Paul S. Willis, president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
has expressed hope that studies being 
made of price spreads will clear up 
the entire situation and prevent mis- 
taken interpretations of price struc- 
tures in the food industry. 

Addressing the recent Production 
and Marketing Administration con- 
ference at Memphis, Mr. Willis point- 
ed out that manufacturers of groc- 
ery products will be glad to adopt 
any economies that can be worked 
out in processing and marketing op- 
erations. However, he said, many 
costs are still rising. 

Although most food products come 
from farm crops, Mr. Willis explained, 
the prices paid to farmers are just 
one of a large number of costs—many 
of which have continued to rise. 

For example, labor costs, which 
account for more than half of the 
spread, are still increasing, he said, 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint e ee by Wayne 6. Martin, Jr. 





HERE has been some com- 

plaint, particularly by politi- 

cians, about the so-called dis- 
parity between the prices paid to 
farmers for raw products and the 
retail prices of finished foods. An 
excellent explanation of this situation 
was recently made by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., when he 
said: 

“The time lapse between price 
changes at the farm and at the re- 
tail grocery store is caused partly 
by the time required to process and 
distribute food products, Lower prices 
in the raw material market today ap- 
pear as cost reductions in foods 
processed some days, weeks or 
months in the future. For the same 
reason, when raw material prices are 
rising, about the same time elapses 


before higher prices are paid by 
consumers.” 
This is an economic fact that 


should be kept in mind by flour dis- 
tributors and wholesale grocers when 
they hear complaints about existing 
prices. Above all, this is the type of 
information which should be given to 
consumers at every opportunity. It is 
only through a complete understand- 
ing of these economic factors that 
criticism about prices can be avoid- 
ed. 

WATCH PROFIT MARGINS—Jules 
Zimmerman, St. Louis, first vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, recently 
made this very sound comment about 
profit margins: 

“With competition becoming more 
keen as time progresses, it is most 
essential for flour distributors to keep 
their equilibrium. It is paradoxical 
that when business slows down and 
volume is reduced, profit margins per 
unit are pared. This is entirely con- 
trary to correct economic thinking, 
especially in the flour distributing 
business where volume is its life blood. 
It takes very little research to de- 
termine that the less units distribut- 
ed the greater is the cost of distrib- 
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DECORATED TO ORDER—Custo- 
mers of Wyatt Food Stores, Inc., at 
Dallas can have cakes decorated to 
order while they wait or shop. Above, 
a clerk in one of the company’s 
stores turns out a cake for a special 
occasion. 





uting each unit. Therefore, with 
volume reduced, distributors” must 


keep profit margins at a basis that is © 


at least commensurate with reduced 
volume. 

“It is, of course, realized that profit 
margins are beyond the control of 
each individual distributor but are 


governed by competition with’ 


other flour distributors and flour 
millers. However, it is hoped that 
flour distributors and flour millers will 
come to the realization that cutting 
margins will not increase volume and 
gives the price cutter only a tempo- 
rary advantage because competiton 
will lose no time in meeting any re- 
ductions. Eventually all business 
drifts back to usual channels with no 
one gaining any permanent advan- 
tage and with profit margins reduced 
below economic safety.” 

If all flour millers and distribu- 
tors would follow this line of reason- 
ing, their industries would be much 
better off. 

ANOTHER PRICE BLITZ?—tThe ef- 
fect of the price blitz of several 
months ago is still being felt in the 
flour distributing industry. The other 
day a broker told us that one of his 
customers, who had bought rather 
heavily during the cut-price period, 


had only about 30 days’ supply of 


flour left. The broker naturally tried 
to book some business, but without 
success. 

The buyer told him frankly that 
he was waiting for another price 
blitz. The broker asked him why he 
thought this might happen again, and 
the buyer said he had been given to 
understand that it would reoccur; 
and reasonably soon at that. 

We simply can’t understand a situ- 
ation. like this, and yet we have 
every reason to believe this broker, 
for he bears an excellent reputation. 
If any mills are telling buyers to 
withhold - purchasing for another 
price-cutting orgy, they are hurting 
themselves as much as anyone else. 
Flour sold at ridiculously low prices 
can result only in a loss to the mills 
selling it, and the more they sell the 
greater is the loss. This report may 
have been the imagination of one 
salesman, but mills should watch 
carefully what sort of reports their 
salesmen are giving to the trade. 
PRIDE IN BUSINESS—James R. 
Affleck, Philadelphia, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, writing in a recent issue of The 
Flour Distributor, published by that 





Family Flour Finds Wide Use 
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Importance in Grocery Sales Shown 


The importance of family flour in 
grocery sales and the extent and ways 
it is used are cited in a report by the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


The report, based’ on the Curtis 
Publishing Co.’s brand survey and 
special studies by the Post, points out 
that 97.2% of homes, both urban and 
rural, use all-purpose flour. 


“Probably no other food product 
has a wider variety of uses in the 
home than all-purpose flour,” the re- 
port says. “It is a staple item with 
the housewife and hence a high vol- 
ume and traffic-builder item for the 
grocer. No other product in the gro- 
cery store carries with it so many 
related items as all-purpose flour.” 


Package Sizes -.- 


In the way of packaging, the cross- 
country survey of consumers shows 
that the 5-lb size is the most popular, 
with 35.8% of sales. Other size pack- 
ages are preferred by these percent- 
ages: 2-lb., 6%; 10-lb., 22%; 25-lb., 
28.9% ; 50-lb., 7%; 100-lb., 0.3%. 

More than three out of four house- 
wives buy flour once a month or 
oftener, the study shows. The month- 
ly interval is thé miost prevalent, 
48.8% of the housewives buying with 
that frequency. Family flour is bought 
weekly by 6.7% of the consumers 
surveyed, once in two weeks by 
13.5%, once in three weeks by 6.7% 
and less frequently than once a 
month by 23.7%. 

Purposes for which flour is used 
by housewives are many, the survey 
points out, but cake baking led the 
list, with pie and bread second and 
third. Asked. the purposes for which 


they bought flour, 32.2% of the 
housewives said they were going to 
make cake; 23.6%, pie; 20.5%, bread; 
7.2%, cookies; 6.1%, biscuits; 4.7%, 
rolls, and 5.7%, gravy, coffee cake, 
noodles, pancakes and waffles: 

The report said most housewives 
buy flour by brand name. When ques- 
tioned as to brand preference, 92.6% 
named a preferred brand. 








SOLD IN THE PAN—Cakes are not 
only baked in these new aluminum 
containers but are also displayed and 
sold in them. The Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va., says the Rey- 
nolds Paks have been found to be 





labor-saving and cust pleasing. 
The pans, Reynolds says, keep cakes 
fresher and in better shape and can 
be “reused in the home for~ various 
purposes. 
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organization, had this to say about 
selling: 

“The principal problem which now 
remains is for the distributors to sell 
the output of the mills on a basis 
satisfactory to their suppliers, their 
customers and themselves. 

“With strictly competitive condi- 
tions. once more prevailing, this is, 
of course, quite a problem and there 
is no easy solution to it. We, as dis- 
tributors, should at least get our- 
selves in the proper mental attitude, 
and under no circumstances should 
the distributor think of himself as 
‘just another flour peddler.’ 

“On the contrary, he should think 
of himself as a member of an hon- 
orable profession, devoted to mer- 

(Continued on page 26) 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NARGUS Sponsors 
Efficiency Program 


Thousands of the nation’s inde- 
pendent retail food merchants and 
their employees are taking part in 
a year-long course in efficient store 
operation, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers reports. 

A series of sound slide films and 
program outlines are being used at 
regularly scheduled meetings. cailed 
to carry out the “NARGUS ‘Better 
Stores Program.” The series also is 
being used by vocational schools, 
wholesalers, clubs and retail training 
classes. 

Demand for material for the first 
year’s program of. seven meetings has 
been so great that plans are already 
being outlined for the second year’s 
series, NARGUS officials point out. 

The program, hailed as the: first of 
its kind attempted in the food indus- 
try, is designed to increase retail 
store efficiency and bring better busi- 
ness at all levels of the industry, it 
is explained. 

The first three films are “Design 
for Selling,” which shows how good 
store design, layout, equipment and 
planning help merchandising; ‘“Strat- 
egy for Selling,” which illustrates 
how location, arrangement and dis- 
play of stock affect success, and “Per- 
sonnel for Selling,” which explains 
personnel selection and training divi- 
sion of work and good salesmanship. 
Hussmann Refrigeration, Inc., the 
H. J. Heinz Co. and the Kellogg Co. 
each sponsored a film. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD CHAIN PROFITS 

The average net profit for 18 food 
chains last year was 1.3¢ on the sales 
dollar, according to the National Cit) 
Bank of New York. The figure is 
part of a report showing that, on $19 
billion in sales by the 100 larges' 
retail groups, the average net profi' 
was 3.5¢ per sales dollar. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan State to Offer 
Food Distribution Course 


A new food distribution course a' 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 
is scheduled to get under way ir 
January, when a limited number of 
graduate students will begin thei! 
studies. 

The course, being sponsored by the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
will be a regular part of the curricu- 
lum offered at the college. 

The distribution course for under- 
graduates is not expected to be ready 
until at least the fall of 1951 because 
of the preparation involved. 

NAFC officials explain that the 
course is aimed at attracting qualified 
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HANDY SAMPLE—An uptrend in 
the use of small cellophane-wrapped 
samples of bread is reported by The 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
verter, printer and laminator of films 
and foils. Pictured above are typical 
bags passed out at food shows, fairs 
and other public events. Usually a 
company orders a bag with the exact 
design used on its full-size package. 





young men to the food distribution 
industry. Eventually, they say, en- 
enrollment for the training~probably 
will number in the hundreds. 
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National Advertising 
Medium 


a4 


Space on Bags 


The familiar brown paper bag used 
in grocery stores is on the way to 
becoming a national advertising 
medium. 

A new Philadelphia firm, National 
Bag Advertising, Inc., is selling ad- 
vertising space on “Ad-Bags,”’ which 
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can be circulated nationally or sec: 
tionally under a guaranteed and con- 
trolled plan. 

The firm sells only the advertising 
space on the bags, which are imprint- 
ed by the manufacturer and go out 
to stores through regular distributors. 
Store owners, it is pointed out, ac- 
tually can buy the bags for less than 
those without advertising. 

A grocer gets a rebate on signing 
an affidavit of delivery, and this affi- 
davit can serve as a circulation guar- 
anty. 

National Bag Advertising says it 
has distributors across the nation 
under contract to carry the Ad-Bag. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIG COOKIE PROMOTION 


A campaign to promote fig cookies 
and cherry-vanilla ice cream will be 
carried out in February by three 
groups—the California Fig Institute, 
the American Dairy Assn. and fig 
cookie bakers. National advertising 
and other promotion efforts are be- 
ing planned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bigger Breakfasts Asked 
by lowa Health Official 


More breakfast cereals and bread 
—and flour—would be consumed if 
an Iowa health department official 
had his way. 

Dr. Ralph A. Heeren, head of the 
division of preventable diseases, Des 
Moines, has asked district and local 
health officers in the state to cam- 
paign for bigger and better break- 
fasts. 

A department bulletin explaining 
the benefits of good breakfasts says 
every breakfast should include at 
least five basic foods—cereal, bread, 
fruit, milk and butter. 

Dr. Heeren says too many persons 
are skipping breakfast altogether or 
are eating only skimpy meals at that 
time. He describes the problem as 
serious and says the practice is re- 
sulting in a considerable amount of 
sickness and consequent loss of work 
and school time. 

















DURABLE LETTERS—A new Associated Food Stores, Inc., market at 
Rego Park, L.L, N.Y., identifies itself with lucite and plexiglass acrylic 
Plastic letters for outdoor use. The lightweight letters, produced by 
Durable Formed Products, Inc., New York, come in varying sizes. They 
. conduct light and can be made transparent or translucent, the company 
points out. 
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BROWN ’N SERVE—The Brown ’n Serve promotion, featuring a new 
technique of interrupted baking which allows the housewife to give the 
final browning to pre-processed baked products, has turned out to be the 
“biggest promotion in the history of General Mills, Inc., from the stand- 
point of baker acceptance,” according to reports from the Minneapolis head- 
quarters of the company. (The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 6.) Consumer 
acceptance was also reported as “sensational.” Bakers all over the country 
were either in production or about to go into production with the revolu- 
tionary baking process within a month of GMI’s first announcement. Many 
wholesale bakeries have been working out the details of fitting the process 
into their operations and laying carefully prepared advertising and mer- 
chandising plans before announcing the products for sale through their 
retail grocery outlets. Adequate consumer education and proper packaging 
were considered two important prerequisites to the successful merchan- 
dising of these products. As bakers gained experience with the Brown ’n 
Serve process, additional varieties of the products were being offered to 
the public. White pan bread and rye bread in the 1-Ib. sizes were being pro- 
duced with success. 


November flour production, as indicated by reports to The North- 
western Miller (Dec. 6), decreased from the October output. Mills 
reporting to this publication manufactured 13,836,407 sacks four 
last month. This represents a decrease of 1,451,585 sacks from the 
previous month’s production. The total for these mills also was 
smaller than their November, 1948, production of 16,584,313 sacks. 
Assuming these mills accounted for 70.7% of the total U.S. four 
production, the total output for all mills last month was 19,570,000 
sacks. 


MILLING CAPACITY READJUSTMENT—Readjustment in U.S. flour 
milling capacity since the peak period of flour production “has proceeded 
somewhat farther than most millers realize.” That is the report of Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary of the Millers National Federation, 
who is quoted in The Northwestern Miller for Dec. 13. Mr. Steen estimates 
that commercial milling capacity at the present time is not more. than 
925,000 sacks. (Small mills and mills which have become idle during the 
past two years are excluded.) Current rate of operation of the commercial 
mills is reported at almost 85% of a six-day week. That figure disregards 
idle capacity. Two years ago, when production hit a record 302 million 
sacks, the industry had between 1,050,000 and 1075,000 sacks daily, Mr. 
Steen says, and the rate of operation was only a few points less than 100% 
on the basis of a six-day week. Average flour production in the first nine 
months of 1949 was at the rate of about 240 million sacks—representing 
a drop of 20% from the peak period. Mr. Steen expresses- the opinion that 
the major part of the capacity reduction made necessary by declining flour 
export business “is now behind.” 


A “substantial expansion” of its milling and grain storage facilities 
at Buffalo is being considered by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. And, if a new 
plant is built, it will be devoted to production of specialty items, 
including prepared mixes for home-baked foods and the baking in- 
dustry, according to Philip W. Pillsbury, company president. The 
board of directors met recently at Buffalo to consider the proposed 
expansion program. (The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 13.) 


LOW FOOD PURCHASING POWER—The amount of work time re- 
quired on the average to buy food is greater in Russia than in 18 other 
nations, including the U.S., according to an article in The Northwestern 
Miller of Dec. 13. A Bureau of Labor Statistics study shows, for example, 
that a factory worker in the Soviet Union has to put in 25 minutes to 
earn enough to buy a pound loaf of bread, while a similar U.S. worker 
can buy the same loaf after six minutes on the job. A pound of wheat 
flour cost 4 minutes of working time in the U.S. and 52 minutes in Russia. 


The 1,000 executives present last month for the meeting in New 
York of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., were reminded 
of grocery industry progress during the past half century. But, at the 
same time, they took home recommendations for continued improve- 
ment in the future. Among the recommendations were suggestions 
for improved public relations. (For further details see The North- 
western Miller for Nov. 22 as well as a story in this issue.) 


MACARONI INDUSTRY—Business relations will be discussed by maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodle manufacturers Jan. 18-20 at the annual 
winter meeting of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at Miami 
Beach. Association members will conduct panel discussions on employee, 
customer and public relations. Meanwhile, leaders report that the 
industry is closing 1949 with an output which is 142% of the production 
average for the five years before the war. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has announced the sale of its 
line of packaging machinery. (The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 13.) 
A. D. Hyde, president of General Mills’ mechanical division, said 
the sale was made necessary by increased demands on management 
and plant facilities due to expansion of the company’s home appli- 
ance and contract manufacturing activities. Package Machinery Co., 
Springfield, Mass., purchased the “tray-lock and finished-edge carton 
set-up” machines and ice cream cartoning units. Rights to the Gen- 
eral Mills line of “vacuflow” powder fillers went to Pneumatic 
Scale Corp., Ltd., Quincy, Mass. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf; 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
+AKe City , MINNEBBOTA 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS Biases” 
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chandising one of the principal staple 
foods used in the U.S. 

“If each distributor would take a 
proper pride in his calling, at least 
the first step would be taken in cor- 
recting certain abuses in the trade.” 

We can’t think of better advice for 

flour distributors than that contained 
in Mr. Afflecks words. We only hope 
that it will be followed. 
FREIGHT RATES — Advancing 
freight rates have a far deeper influ- 
ence on the distribution of flour and 
other foods than merely increasing 
their prices to ultimate consumers. 
Because of the nature of these rates 
and the effect of advances, manufac- 
turers are frequently compelled to 
abandon territories which previously 
have been good ones for them. 

The difficulty in this situation is 
that a distributor may have spent 
years and considerable money in es- 
tablishing certain brands of food, only 
to find that he may have to start all 
over again on some other brands 
because of the dislocation caused by 
changed freight rate structures. Ob- 
viously rates must be changed from 
time to time, but certainly every 
possible consideration should be given 
to seeing that as little dislocation of 
distribution results as possible. 

This can best be done by distribu- 

tors working through their trade as- 
sociations, such as the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. In 
this way, facts can be presented 
representing an entire industry, which 
is far more effective than an indi- 
vidual trying to work soley in his 
own behalf. 
ADVERTISING HELP — Retail gro- 
cers are probably in greater need of 
advertising and merchandising assist- 
ance now than at any other time. 
During and for a time after the war, 
they made excellent advances, but 
little advertising was needed. It was 
largely a question of supplies. They 
goi out of the advertising habit, and 
many have not returned to it. Fur- 
thermore, not many are geared to 
study advertising. They are busy with 
varied store operations and do not 
have much time to think of new mer- 
chandising ideas. 

That is where the retailer needs 
help, both from the manufacturers 
and wholesale distributors of the sup- 
plies he purchases. Flour millers and 
other food manufacturers know their 
products and their best sales appeal, 
and this information should be passed 
on to the retailer. 

Since few manufacturers are in 

direct contact with retailers, the 
wholesaler is responsible for seeing 
that this information is given to 
them. Through this sort of teamwork, 
retail grocers can be helped material- 
ly in their advertising and merchan- 
dising practices—whick will benefit 
all concerned. 
OPERATING TECHNIQUES—In or- 
der to help their customers com- 
pete with chain stores, super mar- 
kets and other types of retail food 
distribution, wholesale grocers first 
need to study every phase of their 
own operations to be sure that they 
are operating as efficiently as possi- 
ble. 

For example the storing and han- 
dling of goods is extremely impor- 
tant in the wholesale operation, for 
heavy losses invariably follow im- 
proper storage. That is especially 
true of a product such as flour. If 
it is so stored that it becomes in- 
fested, the wholesaler suffers a loss 
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“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 
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MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. ° Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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which must be reflected in his op- 


erating costs. 

Handling of flour and other foods 
is also important from a cost stand- 
point. The least possible amount of 
labor should be employed in han- 
dling foods from the time they are 
removed from a railroad car until 
they are. placed in a retail grocer’s 
store. These operations must be 
streamlined if competitive operating 
costs are to be maintained. 

All of this likewise applies to oth- 
er wholesaling operations, such as 
selling, accounting, inventory control 
and every other activity in the busi- 
ness. Only in that way can costs be 
kept down so that final selling prices 
will be competitive. 
REPLACEMENTS — Few capable 
young men are entering flour sales 
work, either in mills or in flour dis- 
tributing organizations. This situation 
is causing a sales deficiency for both 
segments of the industry, according 
to a recent statement by an out- 
standingly successful flour distribu- 
tor. 

The distributor declared that one 
of the most important causes for it is 
the method of paying flour sales- 
men. He pointed out that fre- 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


quently a salesman is given a quota 


- basis, with a bonus for exceeding it. 


If he exceeds his quota, it is gen- 
erally advanced, making it more dif- 
ficult for him to earn extra money. 
Finally, in many instances, the quota 
basis is abolished and the salesman 
placed on a straight salary, with lit- 
tle or no opportunity to increase his 
earnings. 

Unquestionably that is a_ short- 
sighted policy. It is not conducive to 
obtaining or retaining good salesmen. 
Both mills and distributors need to 
look at their sales problems from a 
long range viewpoint, for it is only 
in that way that a sound sales or- 
ganization can be established. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD BROKERS FUNCTIONS 


The National Food Brokers Assn. 
has published a book containing 
three prize-winning papers by college 
students on the functions of food 
brokers. The book, entitled “Students 
View the Food Broker” contains sec- 
tions on “Food Brokers,” “Marketing 
Through Food Brokers” and ‘“‘Do You 
Know What a Food Broker Is?” 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
the association, 527 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 


FRED 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


UHLMANN 
1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 
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Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


“From the cupola of the Wash- 
burn mill in Minneapolis,” wrote the 
editor in superlative mood, “is one 
of the grandest views in this section. 
You can see the country for miles 
around, and get such a glimpse of 
Minneapolis as to astonish you. Gov. 
C. C. Washburn of Wisconsin, com- 
pleted this mill recently at a cost 
of over $300,000. It is run by J. A. 
and L. Christian & C. C. Washburn. 
burn. 


50 Years Ago: 


“Times have changed in 25 years,” 
remarked James McDaniel, head mill- 
er of the Washburn A, as he shook 
the dust out of his cap and changed 
his clothes for dinner. [We are quot- 
ing from The Northwestern Miller 
of 1899.] “It doesn’t seem such a 
very long time ago,” he continued, 
“that this town used to turn out only 
5,000 barrels of 
flour a day, and 
the papers used to 
brag about it as 
though we were 
the greatest peo- 
ple that ever hap- 
pened or ever 
would happen. I 
remember that in 
1874 we believed 
we had water pow- 
er enough to run 
all the mills in the 
U.S. if they could 
only be brought here, and once I 
came nearly upsetting a highly re- 
spectable old gentleman from some 
French milling locality, because he 
set the limit of our water power at 
50,000 bbl. a day. Since that I have 
discovered that Monsieur Crapaud 
came within an ace of calling the 
turn. Here we are with a capacity 
of 55,000 bbl. a day and steam comes 
in mighty handy during the winter. 
I remember that in the old days, 
when the old A mill came into exist- 
ence, Governor Washburn used to 
figure on making 1,000 bbl. a day and 
I recollect also that he wondered 
what on earth he was going to do 
with all that flour. We found a ready 
market for all we could turn out, 
though. It was an experiment to put 
up such a large mill at that time, but 
it turned out to be a successful ex- 
periment.” 

William C. Edgar, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, was having a 
terrific editorial joust with H. V. 
Jones, editor of the Minneapolis 
Journal, the point of dispute being 





James McDaniel 


the attempted McIntyre flour milling 
trust, which was the big news of that 
period, and against which The North- 
western Miller battled to the extent 
of many hundreds of thousands of in- 
dignant and usually inflammatory 
words. The editor of the Journal 
thought the big milling deal might 
not be so bad for Minneapolis. [It 
was to take a good many years to 
heal this editorial breach.] 

Kingsland Smith, European man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, 
was on an extended tour of the Con- 
tinent, reporting for his journal the 
conditions surrounding importation 
of flour from America. He had his 
camera with him, and illustrated his 
articles with many a snapshot of men 
prominent in the flour trade and of 
such tourist items of scenery as still 
come within viewfinder range of vis- 
iting picture hunters. 

The Urban Milling Co. at Buffalo 
began to use power generated by 
Niagara Falls. 


25 Years Ago: 


Henry C. Wallace, secretary of 
agriculture, died in Washington. 
(This was the other Henry—not the 
current one.) 

The Continental Baking Corp. 
came into being with authorized cap- 
ital of $600 million, and was being 
called the largest baking company 
in the world. [Shortly afterward Pu- 
rity Baking Co. was to be formed 
with capitalization announced at $15 
million.] 

Frank Kell and J. Perry Burrus 
bought the Texas Star Flour Mills 
at Galveston. 

J. B. McLemore ended his 14-year 
tour of duty as secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers Assn. 

A group of bag manufacturers was 
consolidated under the name of the 
Chase Bag Co. 

Samuel Gompers, head of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
dead. 

Buffalo set a grain-handling record 
of 288,146,000 bu. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
being talked of as a member of the 
Coolidge cabinet. [He did not 
make it.] 

®ee 


In 365 A.D., a general named Man- 
lius was in command when the Gauls 
attacked Rome. (You remember your 
history, of course?) The battle was 
going badly for the Romans because 
their food supplies had been cut off 
by the enemy, who had completely 
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surrounded the city. The city’s grain 
supplies were fast dwindling when 
Gen. Manlius, who must have been 
a dead-pan poker player, ordered 
all remaining grain to be baked into 
bread. Then, believe it you should, 
though it may astonish you as much 
as it did the short-rationed popu- 
lace, he calmly had the loaves thrown 
over the walls of the city. To the 
uncivilized Gauls, such a waste of 
bread could be indicative of but one 
thing; the Romans within the walls 
had plenty to eat and any attempt 
to starve them into submission by 
a longer siege was doomed to fail- 
ure. Anyway the history books say 
the Gauls withdrew and the city 
was saved. 


I have a definition of liberalism. 
I believe it means the right of the 
individual to carve his own future 
for himself and his family. It means 
the freedom of the individual, the 
dignity of the human being, his mas- 
tery over the state and not his se- 
curity.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 








SONG FOR MINCE-MEAT PIE 
* 

What magic permeates a mince-meat 
pie? 

I know the chief ingredients—have 
not I 

Prepared the apples, lean beef, and 
the suet, 

Added the raisins and the currants 
to it, 

Mixed in the salt and cloves and cin- 
namon, 

Cider and vinegar, and grated one 

Orange and one lemon, added even 
more? 

But when I place a fragrant wedge 
before 

You, and your praise of it is good 
to hear, 

I cannot fully take the credit, dear— 

Feeling, the way.I do, some genii 
hovered 

Invisibly near me and the uncovered 

Kettle until the very raisins caught 

The sprightliness of flavor that it 

taught! 

Elaine V. Emans. 
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“Steppin’ outside a minute tother evenin’,” said Old 





Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “to kind of see 
what the chanst might be fer havin’ a mite of snow for 
Christmas, there it was already comin’ down soft and 
gentle as anybody come ask fer without no sound from 
any place ’ceptin’ some- 
body’s houn’ dawg off in 
g the timber somewheres 
mebby chasin’ an old 
hawg down a fence row 
an’ bayin’ at the moon 
to make out like he 
E treed a coon. So when I 
: stepped back inside I 
4 tole Miz Fetchit it 
= looked like we’d have a 
right pretty Christmas, an’ she 
== said that was sure 'nuf pleasant 
news an’ would help us to keep on 
believin’ there’s still a God in 
His Heaven and all’s right 
with the world. ‘Well,’ 
says wi gos jes’ to make talk, ‘I’m tryin’ to believe like 
you do, Mother, but I keep on bein’ a mite scared that folks 
will think we'd ought to take over electin’ a new God every 
now an’ then so we could have a hand in dishin’ out the 
blessin’s to the voters on our side and claim a share of the 
credit.’ ‘Well,’ says Miz Fetchit, with the kind of smile 
she used to use on the kids when they were little an’ needed 
spankin’ more, ‘I’m goin’ to set the cake batter fer the 
night an’ turn in so’s you'll be free to carry on with your 
worryin’. Merry Christmas, an’ don’t lay awake gettin’ all 
het up.’”—R. E. S. 
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GHOST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


U.S. government is working on a* $55- 
billion budget for the coming fiscal year. It 
thus proposes to spend at the rate of $4,583,333,- 
334 a month, $150,684,933 a day, $6,278,538 an 
hour, $104,642 a minute or $1,744 a second, If 
this colossal sum of money had been available 
for squandering in equal proportions during the 
17 million hours that have elapsed since the birth 
of Christ the hourly portions would have been 
more than $3,000. If it had been divided into 
Christmas presents, Uncle Santa Claus would 
have had to shuffle down the government chimney 
each year with $28 million. 

But the subject is not exactly one for flippant 
treatment, though we sometimes think the spend- 
ing and what much of the money is spent for are 
insanely frivolous. The figures are nebulous and 
it is not easy to grasp their significance as long 
as they remain merely figures. Only when they 
are converted into terms of the individual’s tax 
burden are they readily comprehensible, and 
even then the total weight of the burden 
is disguised by the diabolical device of 
what Newsweek calls the U.S. government’s 
“best kept secret’”—the socalled “hidden” taxes, 
i.e., taxes that are concealed in the costs of goods 
and services. This year these taxes will exceed 
$700 a family, a figure which includes an esti- 
mated $317 taken out of the average family’s 
purse by higher prices resulting from the cor- 
porate income tax, and this is the least under- 
stood aspect of the whole dark secret. 

Most individuals undoubtedly tend to think of 
the tax load in terms of property and income 
levies. They are likely to give less thought to 
the multitude of smaller bites that come through 
the excises, and they do not feel directly the sharp 
impact of corporate income taxes on the prices 
they have to pay—many simply don’t realize that 
these taxes actually are passed on to them. Nor 
do people generally appreciate another grievous 
drain upon their incomes—the inflationary drag 
of big government spending and deficit financing. 

To bring the Ethiopian out of the woodpile in 
a “for instance” that can be easily grasped, let 
us take the findings of the Tax Foundation, a 
“study” organization, on a loaf of bread. It was 
discovered that there were 151 hidden federal 
and state taxes on a loaf made and sold in a rep- 
resentative metropolitan community. The only 
taxes counted were those paid by the grocer, the 
baker, the concerns supplying the ingredients 
that went directly into the bread and the rail- 
roads that hauled the ingredients. No local taxes 
were counted, nor was there any attempt to add 
in taxes paid by such far-back factors in the chain 
of production as the farmer who grew the wheat 
or the manufacturer who made pans for the ovens. 
The study disclosed that the grocer, a small 
independent, paid four federal taxes. The baker, a 
large national corporation, paid eight federal 
taxes. Together, grocer and baker paid 15 state 
taxes. 

The foundation experts say it is impossible to 
figure out just what all these tax costs amount to 
in the retail price of a loaf of bread, but they 
know they’re in there because tax costs in spite 
of the prevalent naive economic philosophies 
stemming chiefly from Washington, don’t stop 
at the pocket of the collector’s first victim but 
usually pass on to the luckless one who can’t pass 
them on farther. 

The tale could go on endlessly. It may be 
assumed that bread, which is an essential and 
not a luxury, has escaped the biggest tax burden. 
Let us try not to think of this—since we would 
be happy at Christmas time—as we take the gifts 
from the tree. Ours may be the names on the 
packages, but there'll be an invisible name there 
too. Worse than this, we can be sure that there’s 
something missing from every stocking—which 
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‘Ghe Staff of 
Ghe Northwestern Hiller 
“Wishes You 


A Derry Christmas! 
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can be no more aptly explained than by assum- 
ing that Uncle Santa has been waylaid at the 
chimney top by our dear Uncle Sammy. 


e®e @ 
PROMOTION GOES OVER THE TOP 


ONTINUANCE of the Bakers of America 

program is assured. The money needed for 
carrying on the baking industry’s 1950-51 promo- 
tion work has been subscribed. In fact, an over- 
subscription, which will insure the greatest pos- 
sible effectiveness, is in prospect. While no official 
assurance can yet be given, it is considered likely 
that the Millers National Federation will be able 
soon to make a similar announcement with respect 
to the Millers Long Range Program, Concerning 
these things the companion industries are to be 
heartily congratulated. 

That continuation of the promotion programs 
should have been in any doubt was perhaps not 
too remarkable because of two circumstances not 
entirely within the control of the industries. Sus- 
taining great and costly efforts of this kind after 
the first glow of enthusiasm has cooled, as it usu- 
ally does, is a hurdle that has not always been 
surmounted. The first real test of matrimony 
nearly always comes when the honeymoon is 
over. More resolution, more generosity, more 
far-seeing wisdom are required to put over such 
a marriage of minds and interests as are involved 
in a joint industrial promotion than are needed 
to make the first decision. 

The other hampering circumstance was the 
economic and, indeed, the political atmosphere 
which seemed closing in with a very bad business 
barometer reading in the early months of this 
year. That this cloud has become less ominous 
is implicit in the decision to go on with big plans. 

As recently as the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. the bakers’ program 
was in a state of crisis. That it passed this critical 
point successfully can be attributed in large 
measure to the energetic leadership of M. Lee 
Marshall of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, ABA’s chairman, and Eugene Quigg, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Baking Co., ABA’s president, who 
made this their No. 1 job. They had back of 
them, of course, the untiring support of the board 
of governors. 

The culminating campaign was an extension of 
the important work done by Paul Zickgraff, who 
was named coordinator of the Bakers of America 
Program fund drive some months ago. Mr. Zick- 
graff took a leave of absence from his personal 
business to devote himself to reaching the fund 


Credit also must go to Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, ABA 


AL 


governors who have long been active heading the 
fund collection committee of the program. 

With leadership such as was demonstrated dur- 
ing the program’s “hour of need,” the . baking 
industry can look to the future with confidence. 
Under the direction of these leaders the 1950-51 
phase of the Bakers of America Program will 
make outstanding contributions to the welfare of 
the industry as a whole and to those individual 
bakers who have placed their names on the list 
of the program’s subscribers. 


eee 
LAUGHING SANTA CLAUS 


N a conspicuous store window in our town 
T tiuse is a heroic-sized Santa Claus. He laughs 
and laughs—heartily though mechanically. 

It has occurred to us that there is something 
specially significant in this merry automaton. In 
the first place, he is large, a fact that is in keep- 
ing with the plenty that exists in this land and 
the size of the heap of things that will lie this 
year under our Christmas trees or in the nation’s 
juvenile stockings. 

In the second place, though our store Santa, 
like so much else in modern life, is mechanical, 
this need not prejudice us or him. He is all the 
more real because of his mechanical perfection— 
the ideal of him does not suffer in the least from 
his technology. The spirit of Christmas loses noth- 
ing—indeed, toyland and the innocent illusions 
of childhood come a step nearer to reality. 

In the third and most important place, our 
Santa Claus—1949 model—reminds us with his 
laughter of how much reason we in this country 
have for laughing and how little cause for mirth 
there is in many other parts of the world... . 
Hunger cannot even smile—nor continuing bitter- 
ness and sorrow. 

One might think, to hear (and perhaps to read 
on this page!) some of the grousing and viewing 
with alarm and wailing about how much there is 
that’s wrong with us and how sure we are 
headed for political, economic and social perdition, 
that there could be nothing to smile about even 
here in America. (There were some things about 
flour milling during the past twelve-month that 
did not always seem funny, but we defy anyone 
to find even a flour man who can’t or won’t smile 
at this season of this particular year, or who at 
least hasn’t excellent reasons for doing it.) We 
should all, in fact, if we look only at our own 
and forget the vast general good that has 
come from our pursuit of happiness, be laughing 
louder than St. Nick, for we are a whole popula- 
tion of Santa Clauses in a Santa Claus nation. 

@e°@ 

ADVERTISING YARDSTICK 

E heard a stockholder of one of the big 

flour milling companies not long ago ask- 
ing an officer how advertising budgets were tixed. 
This inquirer seemed to be under the impression 
that it was done on the basjs of so much per 
sales dollar. It was gratifying to hear the response, 
which was to the effect that this company’s 
products set their own budget. The size of the 
advertising appropriation simply had to be big 
enough to do the job—adequate, as judged by 
experience in these matters, to move the desired 
quantity of goods. We find the same thought in 
the mind of a prominent manufacturer quoted in 
Advertising Age (W. F. Rockwell, Jr., president 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. of Pitts- 
burgh): “The size of advertising expenditures is 
determined by the cost of the job to be done and 
estimates of results, rather than by an arbitrary 
advertising-to-sales percentage figure.” Confront- 
ed this year by a tougher job than last year, this 
company expanded its sales force, increased its 
advertising budgets and poured additional money 
into showmanship calculated to soften the tough- 
ening resistance of customers. Mr. Rockwell says 
it worked. He commends it to others. 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















MILLFEED MARKETS 


: The millfeed market is easi- 
er, and prices are down about $3 ton from 
early last week. Part of the decline is at- 
tributed to heavier than normal produc- 
tion for this time of the year coupled with 
usual seasonal slackening in demand. A 
aumber of distress cars on track in the 
Southwest were said to have contributed 
to the softening in prices. Quotations Dec. 
19: bran $43.50, standard midds. $43@43.50, 
flour midds. $45.50, red dog $46.50. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower, and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$46.50, standard bran $45.50, standard midds. 
$46.50, flour midds. $47.50, mixed feeds $47, 
red dog $47. 


Kansas City: Demand for milifeed has 
slowed up iderably, pecially since 
Argentine bran has again been brought 
into the country and weather throughout 
the feeding sections is again mild. Bran is 
back down to $41.50@42 sacked, Kansas 
City, and shorts $42@43.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 


Hutchinson: Milifeed demand was good 
last week, though not as keen as it was 
the previous week. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced disposing of the current output, 
and mills were not anxious to anticipate 
future production. Prices were off $1 ton. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $42@ 
42.50, gray shorts $44@ 44.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is fair, with 
offerings about offsetting the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $42.50, 
shorts $44.50. Bran declined 50¢ ton, shorts 
$1.50 ton, compared with preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 lower 
on bran and $1.50 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $44.50@45.50, 



















Best Wishes for 
A Happy 
Holiday Season 
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mill run $45.50@46.50, shorts $46.50@47.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $50, gray 
shorts $53@54 delivered TCP; about $1 
up on bran and unchanged on shorts com- 
pared with a week previous. The demand 
last week was only fair and offerings, if 
anything, were slightly more abundant. 


Salina: Demand was good last week, with 
bran practically unchanged and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies are adequate. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $43@43.50, 
gray shorts $45@45.50. 

Boston: Millfeed moyed in a_ narrow 
price range last week. Early in the week 
values were generally above previous quo- 
tations. However, at the close of trading 
most lines were unchanged—spring bran, 
middlings and mixed feeds being in that 
category while red dog held an advance 
of $1. Dealers report that buying volume 
tapered off considerably as most users 
apparently took advantage of recent lower 
prices to develop their working inventories 
Quotations: spring bran $60, middlings $60 
mixed feeds $60, red dog $68 


Philadelphia: A stronger undertone is be- 
ing displayed by the millfeed market with 
a broader demand for standard bran. How- 
ever, such inquiry is confined to immediat« 
and prompt shipment basis, so the over 
all picture remains one of comparativ: 
dullness. Dealers say the supply situatior 
has tightened somewhat, but there ar 
ample amounts of the offals to satisfy cur 
rent buying operations. Dec. 17 quotations 
bran $59, standard midds. $60, red dog 
$62. All are $2 higher than the com 
parable levels of the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: It was a slow sales week fo: 
bran and millfeeds in this area last week. 
Although the coldest weather of the yea: 
arrived, the usual spurt in sales that goes 
with colder weather, failed to develop 
Prices are steady. Buying continues to cover, 
at most, needs for 30 days ahead. Bran 
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f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $54@57.60, stand- 
ard midds. $55@58.60, flour midds. %58@ 
$9.10, red dog $59.10@59.60. 
: Demand is quiet and supplies 
ample. Bran $47.50, standard midds. 
+8. 60@50, flour midds. $49, red dog $49. 


St. Louis: The millfeed market was very 
dull and uninteresting last week. With no 
demand, prices were sharply lower. Offer- 
ings were free. Quotations: bran $46.50@ 
47, shorts $48.50@49. 


New Orleans: A rather weak market 
brought smaH dairy declines in prices on 
both bran and shorts last week. Demand is 
yery slow with few- buyers taking ad- 
yantage of the lower price levels, and 
gales are limited to covering replacements 
on stocks which are now at a rather low 
point. There is no interest in booking for 
future delivery beyond December. Export 
inquiries are light with limited amounts 
going to South America. Bran $52@52.50, 
shorts $54@54.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed prices continued to climb 
last week in the face of small interest 
on the part of the feed trade. Milling 
of flour has been curtailed to such an 
extent that supplies are getting down to 
the vanishing point. Thus if any feed mill- 
ers are in need of supplies, they have to 
step out and pay the price. The market 
is strong and continuing upward. Quota- 
tions: $52 delivered common transit points 
for nearby and January shipment. 


Portland: Mill run $51, middlings $56 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1.50 
last week with plants working to capacity 
around the week and demand exceeding 
supply. Mills are booked well into Janu- 
ary. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$51.50, middlings $54.50; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $58.50, middlings $61.50; to 
California: red bran and mill run $59, mid- 
dlings $62, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is brisk. Sup- 
plies are not too plentiful. Quotations Dec. 
17: bran $57, shorts $62, middlings $66, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand shows some 
slight seasonal improvement, but sales are 
still far below average. Prices have tended 
to strengthen somewhat due to reported 
heavy eastern buying, although stocks here 
are definitely low. No export business is 
in sight at present. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52@55 shorts $54@58, midds. $60. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds con- 
tinues good. There is no accumulation of 
supplies due to the smaller mill run. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $51, shorts $55; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Sales of rye flour are slow, 
with only scattered lots moving. Quotations 











Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Dec. 10, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 








Buffalo 307 §22 266 we 
Afloat 1,335 3,135 os 264 
Chicago 37 oe ve vs 
Afloat os 508 581 
Duluth <a - we A 
RMD Sees ee swe «% 110 a0 120 
Milwaukee ...... os o< ol 480 
| STOTT ee o% -. 2,596 
New York ...... 10 ay ee oe 
Philadelphia ... oe ve -. 2,000 
Totals ........ 1,689 3,767 2,774 ° 4,041 
Previous week .. 2,048 3,879 879 2,746 
Dec. 11, 1948 ... 5,209 4,843 2,270 2,964 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














9: pure white $4.05@4.25, medium 
3 S@4. 15, dark $3.20@3.65. 


Pittsburgh: There is no pickup in rye 
flour sales. Blended rye flour is the favor- 
ite buy with many retail bakers who still 
continue to buy sparingly of all rye flours 
and cover only immediate neéds. Rye flour, 
fancy white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
$4.65@4.70, medium $4.35@4.50, dark $3.95 
@4.15, blended $5.70@5.75, rye meal $4.15 
@ 4.20. 

Chieago: The rye market continues quiet. 
There was no improvement in interest last 
week and sales were confined to the usual 
small lot purchases. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $4.20@4.30, medium $4@ 
4.05, dark $3.25@3.70. 


, Portiand: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
4.80. 


New York: Rye flour buying last week 
was limited to fill in lots with lagging 
interest. Pure white patents $4.60@4.75. 

St. Louis: Prices last week were steady 
to 5¢ bag higher. Sales and shipping di- 
rections are slow. Pure white $4.75, medium 
$4.35, dark $3.65, rye meal $4.25 


Philadelphia: A slight reduction in the 
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price of dark flour has had virtually no 
stimulating effect upon demand, and both 
miil representatives and brokers say very 
little of it is being purchased. They report 
the principal stumbling block to sales is 
price and believe only a sharp downward 
revision will change the present status. 
Most bakeries are taking only moderate 
amounts for immediate needs, with no in- 
terest displayed in deferred shipment. The 
Dec. 17 quotation on rye white of $4.75@ 
4. rath 5¢ sack under that of the previous 
wee 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Export demand for 
these products is poor. The domestic mar- 
ket is a little stronger due to colder weath- 
er. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ilb. cottons 
$4.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, f.o.b. 
Montreal or Toronto. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in moderate demand, with mills operating 
only part-time. Supplies are equal to the 
demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 








sacks $4.75 @4.85 in the three prairie prov- 
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inces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $5.70@5.80. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at, $5.59 Dec. 19; 20-o0z. packages $3.10 
ease, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 



























Kansas City 


























































PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IC. 
Buffalo 


New York 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—In an aggressive reit- 
eration of the stand he took in a 
recent Brantford speech, Minister of 
Agriculture Gardiner has asserted in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa 
that Canada’s understanding with 
the British government on matters 
of trade had vanished in the fall of 
1947. Until that time, Mr. Gardiner 
said, Canada had a complete under- 
standing with ministers in Britain 
that we would market our surpluses 
of bacon, cheese, eggs and other 
products there. Then it was made 
clear that the British government 
did not want any Canadian farm 
products at any price, except wheat. 
Canada replied that if there were 
to be no contracts except wheat 
there would be no contracts at all. 

The result was that contracts were 
renewed for cheese, bacon and eggs 
but only in quantities the Canadian 
government was certain could be sup- 
plied. Again it was only under great 
pressure Britain took eggs and bacon 
in 1948, Mr. Gardiner recalled. They 
wanted only wheat and cheese. Al- 
though there was no doubt British 
people wanted Canadian. products 
trading was not being carried out the 
prewar way. 

The only way to trade, Mr. Gar- 
diner went on, was through agree- 
ments made by governments and the 
British government said it did not 
want Canadian foods. It is not going 
to be a good condition for the future, 
he concluded. 


BRITISH SITUATION 
REPORTED 


In spite of the recent deterioration 
in her position, the U.K. is within 
striking distance of living within its 
international earnings, Louis Ra- 
minsky, alternate chairman of the 
foreign exchange control board, said 
in addressing the Canadian Club in 
Toronto recently. “This is surely a 
remarkable and extremely creditable 
performance for a country which 
lived under a regime of short rations 
and bombing for half a decade,” he 
said. Mr. Raminsky likened Cana- 
da’s dollar problem to that of a man 
who to help his friends in difficulties 
lends them more than he is saving 
himself. His bank balance drops and 
sooner or later a man or a country 
in this position has to do something. 
He outlined Canada’s dollar saving 
program and saw as a favorable 
factor in solving the dollar shortage 
the expansion of the nation’s econ- 
omy. 


PRICE INFLUENCES 
SEEN IN BALANCE 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Bank of Montreal held recently 
in Montreal, B. C. Gardner, president, 
said that while price influences in 
Canada have achieved something ap- 
proaching a balance of forces the bal- 
ance is precarious and could be eas- 
ily disturbed. A recurrence of the 
wage-price spiral could have grave 
consequences from the standpoint of 
domestic and external trade. Further, 
price stability is heavily dependent 
on the nature of government policy. 

A noteworthy feature of the busi- 
ness .trend in Canada, Mr. Gardner 
said, was its relative stability com- 
pared to that in the U.S. 

“To offset such influences Canada 
has a program of industrial expan- 
sion,” he said. “We are rediscovering 
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our own frontier in natural resources 
and gaining self-confidence. In regard 
to the rates of currency exchange, 
since the present devalued rates were 
established by government order and 
therefore there could be no assurance 
they would accurately reflect com- 
parative costs and prices, the gov- 
ernment should permit a range of 
variation in rates cushioned, perhaps, 
by a stabilization fund designed to 
prevent violent short-term. fluctua- 
tions.” 

Mr. Gardner questioned whether 
nationalization of industry would en- 
courage the flow of domestic or in- 
ternational investment to dollar short 
countries. 


NEED FOR ACTION 
CITED 


John A. Stewart, Ontario’s oat 
king, told members of the Elgin Crop 


—K * 


Improvement Assn. at the annual 
meeting that men who make public 
statements about hard times being 
ahead are discouraging the indus- 
trious people of Canada and particu- 
larly the farmers. Mr. Stewart said 
farmers should ask why there are 
food surpluses in Canada when told 
that nearly half the world is hungry 
and undernourished. He said farmers 
need to take a drastic stand at once 
against the economic and trade bar- 
riers that are stopping the flow of 
our foodstuffs to other countries. 


“We need action and we need it 
now,” he said. “It is rather discour- 
aging to every farmer when state- 
ments are made to the press about 
Canada losing its markets in the U.K. 
and it is discouraging for some au- 
thorities to say there are no sur- 
pluses while farmers are unable to 
find markets for their produce.” 





— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Despite the recent de- 
cline in sales, British consumption is 
still maintained at high level. Dr. 
Norman Wright, scientific advisor to 
the Ministry of Food, recently stated 
that before the war the amount of 
bread consumed was 3 million long 
tons a year, whereas at the present 
time the figure is in the region of 
4.5 million tons. The consumption of 
flour confectionery has _ increased 
from 400,000 tons to 800,000 tons. 
Speaking on the same subject re- 
cently, Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the 
distinguished British cereal chemist, 
stated that before the war the per 
capita consumption of flour in Britain 
was 3.7 lb. a week. At the present 
time the figure is about 4.2 Ib. This 
he compared with the figure of 3 Ib. 
in the U.S. and 2.7 lb. in Australia. 


REGIONAL 
ECA GROUPS 


The system of setting up regional 
economic groups by countries par- 
ticipating in American aid under the 
auspices of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration is growing in Europe. 
The prototype upon which other 
unions will be modeled is that of 
Benelux, set up by Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. These 
economic groupings are part of the 
U.S. policy for European recovery. 
Many observers are adamant in sug- 
gesting that they are fundamentally 


wrong since they have the object of 


slicing European trade with North 
America. 

The latest proposed organization 
involves the Scandinavian countries 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
who propose to align themselves with 
Britain under a title still to be se- 
lected. The first suggestion was Unis- 
can though there are objections to 
this because it may indicate to the 
uninformed an undesirable connection 
with the United Nations. Thus do 
the minds of politicians work. To 
overcome this objection Scandanglia 
has been suggested. No matter the 
name the object of the union is, in 
the eyes of many British observers, 
the same. It is to divert trade from 


By George E. Swarbreck 





North America into European chan- 
nels. Export and import controls will 
be removed to enable traders to buy 
and sell freely. The flour trade may 
be involved in the latest setup be- 
cause Norway and Denmark are tra- 
ditional markets for North American 
flour. If restrictions on trade be- 
tween Scandinavia and Britain are 
relaxed there is a strong possibility 
that the prewar British export trade 
may be revived. While British millers 
are at present unable: to export flour, 
investigations have already been 
made by prominent millers into the 
question of rebuilding the trade. 
British policy appears to imply that 
trade with Canada, welcomed in war, 
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will be spurned in peace. The Cana- 
dians are bound to suffer in several 
fields of agricultural production if 
the proposed union goes through. Al- 
ready powerful opposing factions in 
Britain have expressed disapproval 
at the plan to move away from 
Canada. 

There are, observers agree, several 
points in favor of Scandanglia. The 
three Scandinavian’ countries have 
already made some progress in 
achieving economic union, but they 
feel the need for the cooperation of 
a more predominating manufacturing 
country. Britain fulfills this require- 
ment and the government has ex- 
pressed its willingness to join. 


Such a grouping is a natural one, 
since the three countries already do 
a large trade with the U.K. and with 
the rest of the sterling area. There 
are, however, several obstacles in the 
way, the tricky question of the ba)l- 
ance of payments predominating. 
There is also the question of Ger- 
many and her future foreign trade. 
Progress in Germany towards a re- 
vival of international trade has been 
so rapid that the country cannot be 
left out of European reckoning. 


BERLIN TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


Indicative of the trade revival in 
Germany is the announcement that 
the famous Guild of Berlin Corn 
Dealers is to be reformed. This or- 
ganization numbers among its mem- 
bers firms dealing in all types of 
grain. European traders have wel- 
comed this sign of returning freedom 
in Germany. 


BREAD FOR 
U.S. FORCES 


White flour specially imported 
from the U.S. is being used to pro- 
duce bread for the U.S. air force base 
at Burtonwood, England. A coopera- 
tive society at St. Helens, Lancashire, 
has been commissioned to produce 
1,200 loaves a day for the base. The 
society has opened a new bakery 
with a capacity of 15,000 loaves a 
day. 





European Dollar Import Cut 
Seen; Farm Output to Expand 


LONDON —A cut in European 
bread and feed grain import require- 
ments by 1953 is foreshadowed in a 
report published in Paris by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation, a group operating in con- 
junction with the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. It is expected 
that the value of imported food will 
be sliced by $1,250 million. 

European agricultural production 
will be stepped up beyond the limits 
already programmed if the govern- 
ments participating in the ECA set- 
up accept the new proposals suggest- 
ed by OEEC’s investigating commit- 
tee. Among the suggestions made the 
expansion of animal feed production 
figures prominently, while it is indi- 
cated that wheat imports from North 
America could be cut by diverting 
grains, hitherto used for animal feed 
purposes, to the production of bread 
flour. 

Additionally the increased produc- 
tion of wheat is advocated. In this 
connection the report comments: 
“Further economies can be made only 
on the basis of a direct increase in 
the production of wheat, but it is 
noted that normal operation of the 





wheat agreement would tend to put 
a ceiling, during the next four years, 
on savings arising from increased 
European production.” 


Imports Reduced 

If these new proposals are substi- 
tuted for the plans previously oper- 
ating for hiking European food pro- 
duction, imports of food and animal 
feedstuffs, estimated to represent 
40% of the total imports from North 
America in 1953, will be drastically 
reduced. European observers admit 
that agriculture is of particular im- 
portance in connection with the bal- 
ance of payments problem but they 
point out that the previously accept- 
ed proposals involving a smaller in- 
crease in European production repre- 
sented the maximum which produc- 
ers could hope to achieve, bearing in 
mind the vagaries of the European 
climate. 

The investigating committee had 
been instructed to consider how far 
an expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion could offset a possible large re- 
duction in ability to finance imports 
of agricultural products from North 
America in 1953, when ECA aid 
ceases. The report admits that the 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Bariey 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


























costs of production. 

Governments of participating coun- 
tries have been invited by OEEC to 
state by Feb. 15, 1950, what meas- 
ures they propose to take to give their 
agricultural expansion on the lines 
suggested in the report and how far 
they expect to have been successful 
in carrying out these plans by 1953. 
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““WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 5O Years {| “WINONA” 
I] “STRONGFELLOW” 
Millers of.... “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
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““WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
























Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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GTA Asks “Full 
Parity”; Storage 
Expanded 


ST. PAUL—The Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. increased its 
net worth by nearly $2 million in the 
past fiscal year to $18,878,000, M. W. 
Thatcher, manager of the co-op, told 
stockholders at their 12th annual 
meeting Dec. 12. 

The organization purchased two 
terminal elevators with a capacity of 
2,600,000 bu. and started a building 
program which will add 6,100,000 bu. 
storage space to existing elevators, 
Mr. Thatcher reported. When com- 
pleted the program will give the 
GTA nearly 20 million bushels of 
terminal storage space. 

Mr. Thatcher said that savings for 
the past year have shown a decline 
compared to savings for the two pre- 
vious years. “That decline,” he com- 
mented, “may disturb competitive 
institutions which also had declines, 
but actually that is the purpose for 
which a cooperative was organized, 
to give a greater net return on the 
sale price of grain and reduce mar- 
gins between seller and buyer.” 

The GTA stockholders, after hear- 
ing an address by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, on the 
merits of his price support proposal, 
adopted resolutions favoring ‘100% 
of parity for agriculture.” 

The aim was set forth as full 
parity of farm income and farm 
living—not necessarily 100% parity 
prices of grains in the market- 
place. The convention went on record 
for extension, under surplus condi- 
tions, of the Brannan plan of free 
prices and income payments to farm- 
ers to include grains as well as per- 
ishables. 

Under this proposal of GTA, price 
support loans would be used up to 
the point of accumulating adequate 
reserves. Beyond that point it sug- 
gests letting remaining supplies move 
freely in the marketplace at what- 
ever prices they may bring. Farmers 
then would be reimbursed by the 
government to assure them full par- 
ity income. 

Secretary Brannan urged the help 
of GTA stockholders in fighting for 
the preservation of farm purchasing 
power. The downswing is under way, 
he said, and something must be done 
to stop it. By the middle of Novem- 
ber prices received by farmers for 
their products had fallen 22% from 
the postwar peak, he said, adding 
that it looks as if prices will decline 
some more in 1950. 

On the other hand, the secretary 
continued, prices paid by farmers 
have come down very little. 

“It would be neither wise nor fair 
to the nation to hide the distressing 
truth that net income of farm oper- 
ators is already down about 20% 
from 1947, and that it may decline 
another 15% next year. This would 
be a drop in net income of about 
one third in three years from the 
peak of nearly $18 billion in 1947 to 
about $12 billion or less in 1950.” 
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The secretary cited U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures to show 
that the annual rate of nonagricul- 
tural income increased by $5 billion 
while agricultural income decreased 
by nearly $3 billion in the first nine 
months of 1949 as compared to the 
same months in 1948. 

Mr. Brannan named 1950 as the 
“year of opportunity” to secure a 
more adequate price and income sta- 
bilization program, as proposed by the 
administration during the last con- 
gressional session. 

Other speakers during the three- 
day meeting included Glenn J. Tal- 
bot, president of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union; James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers 
Union, and Fred V. Heinkel, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers Assn. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY “- ~- MISSOURI 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 





SPRING WHEAT « KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT _] 
” The Bearditoum Mill: "i 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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OCILVIE 


FOr nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF -29NM 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY *« THREE STARS « GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS-"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 


Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
| Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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method, had found greater variation 


IT’S IN THE RECORD My Urges Educational i i: sss st os arcs 


laboratory method. This, Mr. Giertz 


Pr ogram to Cut said, indicated a need for instrument 











standardization. 
* ; establi: 
Insect Infestation After luncheon, the group enjoyed most « 
an entertaining color film presented In tl 
; = by Dr. Vern L. Pauley, Wichita sports- able Vv 
WICHITA—Jess B. Smith, presi- man, showing big-@ame hunting in mill’ 
dent, Kansas Wheat Improvement fdaho and the Canadian Rockies, with prougt 
Assn., told members of the Pioneer ¢jose-up shots of caribou, moose, charge 
Section, American Association of Ce- pear and mountain goats, amid the ics h 
real Chemists, that an immediate ¢polorful scenes of wild and mountain- male 
educational program is needed to ys country. moder 
explain to wheat producers ‘and han- On 
dlers the need for prevention of in- epunct 
sect infestation in wheat. 100,00 
Mr. Smith was the principal speak- Exp ort Flour On Ju 
er at the quarterly meeting of the ed 
chemists’ organization. His topic was INSURANCE Bing 
“The Facts with Respect to Weevil ;. oe ro! 
<== Infestation in Kansas Wheat.” ‘All Risks es t 
Homer Poe, Wichita (Kansas) Special Service to Flour Mills on equipr 
Flour Mills, was elected chairman of Export and Domestic was 1, 
the section during a business meet- Ocean and Laké Insurance This 
ing which followed Mr. Smith’s ad- and Transportation ever, 
dress. Lawrence Iliff, General Mills, wicwesite kc ellie! a +. the m 
Inc., Wichita, was named vice chair- . Experi ac 
CANADI AN man and Dr. L. L. Lyon, Foundation aianianiaied wath ke 
for Industrial Research, University n j 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR _ Wichita, was named secretary and Western Assurance other 
treasurer. Company three 
L. L. McAninch, Sterwin Chemicals, TORONTO, CANADA | 250 bi 
Inc., Kansas City, retiring chairman 
of the section, reviewed the organi- } ok Thompson Co., Ltd. 
ROLLED OATS zation’s activities during the past Agents 
year. The Pioneer Section, he said, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


now iricludes 103 members. 

Reports on the continuing activity 
of the two instrument-method com- 
mittees were presented. John A. 











OATMEAL 


Cable Address: Parrheim 


Johnson, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan; reported for the farinograph GRAIN $ 
committee and said that the work FLOUR e 
has progressed to the point that use 
of a single standard instrument was FeEeps ° 


considered essential as a basis for 
comparison and standardization of 


om results. PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 

John W. Giertz, Kansas Milling LIMITED 
i} in 00 iy thy Co., Wichita, chairman of the amylo- Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
graph committee, said that tests WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


made by 14 collaborators, using both 


Malls Aeibhaae their own methods and a uniform 
Seach A ean came nae LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Domestic & Export 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 4 A 
AS TINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED IGL 





; aes 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ; 






HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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- Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 20) 


established contact with the mill al- 
most on his arrival in Fort Worth. 

In the spring of 1882, the unprofit- 
able venture was reorganized and a 
millwright named Nickell was 
brought from St. Louis to take 
charge of rehabilitation. The direc- 
tors had voted to spend $30,000 to 
make the mill an up-to-date and 
modern installation. 

On May 27, 1882, the mill an- 
nounced that it was prepared to buy 
100,000 bu. wheat during the season. 
On June 11 a French miller was em- 
ployed by the mill. 

The mill was in top condition for 
a profitable operation at that time 
with the addition of the most modern 
equipment. The mill’s capacity then 
was 1,000 bu. wheat or 200 bbl. flour. 

This success was shortlived, how- 
ever, because in the summer of 1882 
the mill was destroyed by fire with 
a complete loss. The owners carried 
no insurance. 

In addition to the City Mills, two 
other mills were in operation, the 
three having a combined capacity of 
250 bbl. of flour daily. 


Other Early Mills 


One of these mills was the Novelty 
Mills which was established in 1878 
by Louis Shawn and operated after 
1882 by Mark Evans. This mill was 
located on Bluff St. between Grove 
and Jones. 

The other was the Diamond Mills 
Operated by W. L. Schooler and lo- 
cated on 19th St. between Pecan 
and Elm. 

Several grain dealers were in 
business here at that time in addi- 
tion to Mr. Bewley. Among them was 
Nathan Brooks, who operated an ele- 
vator at the T&P Crossing on Jen- 
hings Ave. 

The fire which destroyed City Mills 
came close to putting the firm out 
of business. Most of the men involved 
in the firm were discouraged, but 
Bewley had become familiar with the 
business by that time and he sug- 
gested that he be allowed to carry 
on the business, ifthe City National 
Bank would loan him $10,000. The 
loan was granted. 

The City Mills Co. was disbanded 
and the old mill site was sold on Dec. 
22, 1882. 

On Feb. 13, 1883 Bewley bought the 
South one third of a block on what 
is now Lancaster bounded by. Cherry 
and Burnet and began construction 
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BAKERY 
CAKE FLOUR 


SWANS DOW 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 












IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 
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of a 50-bbl. a day stone burr mill 
which he named Anchor Mills. Op- 
erations were started that season and 
Bewley Mills has been in operation 
since that time. 


Anchor Feed Mill 


Anchor Mills at an early date sold 
animal feeds, using by-products of 
the flour business. The mill is now 
engaged in manufacture of several 
types of mixed feeds. 

The mill was relocated for the 
third time in 1910, after several addi- 
tions had been made to machinery 


and equipment to increase capacity 
and after storage had been built for 
wheat alongside the Texas & Pacific 
tracks. 

In 1902, Edwin E. Bewley joined 
his father in operation of the mill 
and T. W. Gulledge, who still is 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Flour Millers 











FLOUR 










































A complete line of Flour.. 


an @Y-5 dle | (- EE © 6 oo 


Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 


moving, customer-building, profit-making line. 


A seventy-eight year record proves it. There's 


opeloldel=) amb tecth ele) aictel mms (oh detelicte(- Mmmm Gol} ME oll hain 2016) a 


Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 


can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 


BW oles Mb oel-looel-Mme MM led lot elel-lo MB beh -v elle) a'mmesele ME Cok A) 4 


inventory investment. 


Write today—now 


for more facts 


about VICTOR Flour, Corn Products 


Cereals and Feeds 


and for 


VICTOR prices. 


Family Flour Corn Meal 
Cake Flour Hominy Grits 
Whole Wheat 

Flour 


Pancake Flour 


CORN PRODUCTS 
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FEEDS 





Farina For Poultry 
Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Cereal For Cattle 
For Sheep 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS | 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA _ 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
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with the company, was hired as a 
billing clerk in 1903. 

The mill at that time had 30 em- 
ployees. 

M, P. Bewley, the steamboat cap- 
tain turned flour miller, died June 
28, 1906, and his son, E. E. Bewley, 
assumed active management of the 
mill. 

In 1904, the Medlin Milling Co. 
was established here by a group of 
citizens of Wolfe City. The mill was 
located in the 1100 block of E. Ninth 
and the T&P Crossing. 


Prominent in the group were F. M. 
Rogers, Hal Medlin, D. T. Bomar and 
E. P. Bomar. M. P. Bewley was one 
of the stockholders in the company. 


Modern Mill in Operation 


In 1905 a modern flour mill with 
a capacity of 725 bbl. a day was put 
into operation. In 1910, the company’s 
feed mill, directly behind the flour 
mill, was burned and the company’s 
financial condition was such that the 
mill had to be sold with E. E, Bewley 
buying the plant, equipment and sup- 
plies for $110,000. 

The mill was incorporated as Bew- 
ley Mills with a capital stock of 
$100,000 on Dec. 24, 1910. Stockhold- 
ers were the M. P. Bewley estate, 
E. E. Bewley and W. P. Bomar. 


The old mill on Lancaster was dis- 
mantled and machinery was moved 
to the new location during Christmas 
week of 1910. Operations started 
Jan. 1, 1911. 


By 1913 when M. P. Bewley, Jr., 
was added to the board of directors, 
a new grain elevator was built to re- 
place one destroyed by fire and the 
mill was converted to electric power 
from steam boilers. 


W. P. Bomar an Officer 


A mash feed mill was built in 1918 
and elevator grain storage was dou- 
bled. W. P. Bomar was elected vice 
president and in 1925 E. E. Bewley 
was elected a vice president of the 
Fort Worth National Bank and Bo- 
mar became general manager of the 
mill, a position he held until 1944 
when Bewley was elected chairman 
of directors and Bomar was elected 
president as well as general manager. 


By 1945, when additions were made 
to the property, the mill had reached 
its present capacity of 2,000 bbl. flour 
daily, 500 bbl. corn meal, 500 tons of 
mixed feed and 1 million bushels of 
grain storage. 

The company today employs 450 
people, is a major industry which 
has resulted from the little custom 
mill opened by pioneer Julian Feild 
back in 1856. 


Universal Mills 


Universal Mills dates back to 1921 
when it was established at its pres- 
ent location as a small feed mill by 
a group of men which included Gay- 
lord Stone, Rosser Coke, R. F. Du- 
gan and M. O. Andrews. 


Several expansions were necessary 
but the largest followed incorporation 
of the mill in 1930 when the flour 
mill was built. In 1936, the mill 
suffered a damaging fire which de- 
stroyed the old mill and the present 
eight-story feed mill was constructed. 

Universal now employs about 300 
men, compared with 10 at the start. 
Capacity is 750 tons of feed a day, 
2,000 bbl. flour and the mill has 850,- 
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000 bu. storage for its own require- 
ments. 

Universal started as a mixed feed 
mill and has established a reputa- 
tion as a major feed manufacturer. 


The mill also sells flour and other 
products over its territory. 


Burrus Feed Mill 
The other large,Fort Worth mill, 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
which has here one of the country’s 
major feed mills, dates back to 1876 
when W. C. Burrus bought a small 
stone burr mill near McKinney. 


Start of the mills in Fort Worth 
dates- back to 1904 when W. C. Bur- 
rus and Jack Perry Burrus bought 
the old William Cameron mill on 
Jennings Ave. This mill with a capac- 
ity of 350 bbl. a day, was enlarged 
until it was turning out 1,260 bbl. 
flour daily. 

On Oct. 22, 1935, the old mill made 
its last run and the new $500,000 
Light Crust plant near Saginaw was 
opened with a capacity of 4,000 bbl. 
a day and 500,000 bu. storage. 

The storage was soon inadequate 
and was increased until it now 
amounts to 6,500,000 bu. 

Feed was manufactured at all of 
the Burrus Mills and the mill had 
an extensive feed business which was 
centered in Fort Worth in 1948 when 
the new Burrus Feed Mill here was 
opened. 

The mill, operating under the di- 
rection of Wiley Akins, is the larg- 
est in the Southwest and was a 
dream of the late W. C. Burrus. 

The entire operation is under the 
direction of Jack P. Burrus, who in 
1933 at 31 years of age became 
president, succeeding his father, J. 
Perry Burrus, who had entered the 
business with the present president's 
grandfather in 1904 with the pur- 
















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 










* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 





LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capaci 
Grain Storage 7,200000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 











90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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chase of the Cameron mill in Fort 
Worth. 

_ Jack Burrus’ vision at using adver- 
‘tising to the best advantage and in 
selling to the wholesale distributors 
has gained him recognition in the 
milling industry. 

Other Fort Worth Mills 

Fort Worth, in addition to being 
a major center for the manufacture 
of flour, also has several large feed 
mills here, including the big Ralston- 
Purina plant which has been ex- 
panded twice since it was established 
here. 

The biggest concentration of grain 
storage in the Southwest is operated 
here by the Kimbell Milling Co., 
which got its start when Kay Kim- 
bell went to work as an office boy 
for a grain firm in 1900. Mr. Kimbell 
came to Fort Worth in 1924. First 
major step in his career was the in- 
corporation of a mill at Whitewright 
in Grayson County. 

And the city is the Southwest’s 
major grain storage center with grain 
from over the entire Southwest wheat 
belt funneling in to local elevators 
during the summer harvest. 

Several other mixed feed mills are 
in operation here and the Traders 
Oil Mill Co. and the Swift & Co oil 
mills preparing protein products wide- 
ly used in feeds over the livestock 
area. 

The Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange handles more grain than 
any other exchange in the Southwest. 

Grain transactions here cover many 
millions of dollars every year. 

Fort Worth’s central location, rail 
facilities and its longtime association 
with the livestock industry has done 
much to make the city the major 
grain center that it is today. 
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The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be dameged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
Official publication of the marks, a forma) 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
Notice of opposition. 


HITCHNER—Hitchner Biscuit Co., 
Pittston, Pa.; crackers. Use claimed 
1920. 

M—Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
wheat wafers or crackers. Use claimed since 
June, 1932. 

SILVERCUP—Gordon Baking Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; bread, rolls and coffee cake.. Use 
Claimed since Sept. 1, 1921. 

IKE AND MIKE—Malbis Bakery Co., 
Mobile, Ala.; ginger cakes, commonly called 
Stage planks in the South. Use claimed 
Since 1928. 

HERMITEER—Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich.; cookies. Use claimed since 
April 10, 1948. 


West 
since 


DIXIE DARLING— Suwannee Food & 
Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; white, whole 
wheat and raisin bread. Use claimed since 
Feb. 1, 1946. 
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NEW ORLEANS 





WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


USE MENTE‘S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 


-KMENTE & CO. , Inc. 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH 








Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 


HOUSTON 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgarTrzeg, v:s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Red Crest 











J. C. L. 





neo Co. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Ww on, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Board of Trade Building 





ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
—————, 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











ARKANSAS esis FLOUR 


MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


Capacity 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY »« 


BAKERS « CRACKERS ‘CAKE 














































DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. b. 

















7 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 











[armen ry rere ; 
Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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SWISS GRAIN SUPPLIES 
CONTINUE TO MOUNT 


GENEVA—Stocks in Switzerland 
Oct. 1, 1949, amounted to 142,380 
metric tons of wheat and spelt and 
5,520 tons of rye, according to a 
report by the Swiss Federal Grain 
Administration. This total of 147,900 
fons is much higher than the 78,290 
tons of stock of bread grains on 
Oct. 1, 1948. Swiss grain stocks con- 
tinue to mount. 

Indigenous collections of wheat, 
rye, and spelt delivered to the gov- 
ernment in the third quarter of 1949 
were very high, and by Oct. 1, 1949, 
reached 14,520 metric tons, which is 
abnormal for that time of the year 
and partly explains the large volume 
of stocks. 

Imports of wheat in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 amounted to 109,172 met- 
ric tons (1948—69,879 tons), in the 
second quarter 97,421 (1948—182,- 
566 tons) and in the third quarter 
98,686 tons (1948—63,043 tons), which 
gives a total of 305,279 tons in the 
first nine months compared with 315,- 
488 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Roughly three fifths of the 
wheat imported in the third quarter 
of 1949 came from Canada and the 
remainder from the U.S., whereas im- 
ports during the third quarter of 
1948 came from the U.S., Australia 
and Argentina in that order of im- 
portance. 

Imports of rye into Switzerland in 
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the first nine months of 1949 were 
negligible, while the 1948 figure 
amounted to some 16,000 tons. It is 
not expected that rye will be import- 
ed in the future if good quality wheat 
imports are available. 

Imports of oats in the first nine 
months of 1949 amounted to 81,520 
tons as compared with 95,598 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948. The 
crop was. definitely better in 1949 
and stocks were heavier, which re- 
duced the necessity for import. 

Less barley was imported in 1949 
than in 1948. The figure for the first 
nine months of 1949 was 86,947 tons, 
as compared with 95,760 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. The 
reason for the reduction in imports 
lies in the stock situation which was 
large enough to offset the 1949 pro- 
duction decline. 

Imports of rice amounted to 12,- 
008 tons in the first three quarters 
of 1949 as compared with 6,230 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Rice is now obtainable from abroad 
where export restrictions have been 
lifted in many cases, so the Swiss 
have used this opportunity to replen- 
ish stocks. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 






























KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
| Sioux City, Iowa Six States 


























STEADY BUSINESS 


HAMMOND BAG & 


feges oling ij 


WHEN YOU SHIP YOUR FLOUR IN ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 


HAMMOND “WZ77-W4ZZ BAGS 


Your name and brand attractively printed on Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags will — keep your sales curve on the up-swing .. . help you 
keep pace with a rapidly changing market. These dependable, sanitary 
bags are furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to suit your needs. 





Write for quotation on your requirements 


PAPER 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories ot WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 

















Representatives in the Following Cities 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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‘ARNOLD 


2eeOD eee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 






















































A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











ANALYSES 


en es a ee ee ce 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


41 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caste Appress, “GILLESPIE,” SypNrY 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour — Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
69 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











\inliodios 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING co. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROMOTES MORRIS STANLEY 


CHICAGO — Promotion of Morris 
Stanley to director of sales of. Vic- 
tor Chemical Works:‘has been an- 
nounced by Otto H. Raschke, vice 
president in charge of sales. - 

Mr. Stanley succeeds Mr. Rhecilie. 
who recently was elevated to mem- 
bership on Victor Chemical’s govern- 
ing committee. 

Mr. Stanley is a native of Muncie 
Ind. After graduation from Earlham 
College, Richmond, he joined the 
chemical section of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

After several years as a chemist 
in Swift & Co’s laboratories, in 1923 
he joined the chemical staff at Vic- 
tor Chemical’s Chicago Heights plant. 
Later, he headed the company’s con- 
trol laboratory, the sales service lab- 
oratory, and in 1927 was advanced 
to the Chicago headquarter’s office 
to supervise the sale of various Vic- 
tor products. As a result of expanded 
uses of Victor products and the in- 
troduction of many new research 
chemicals, Mr. Stanley became man- 
ager of development sales in 1937. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARRAR TILNEY TO RETIRE 
FROM GENERAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—Farrar Tilney, vice 
president and director of purchasing 
for General Baking Co., will retire 
Dec. 31, it was announced by George 
L. Morrison, president and chairman 
of the board of the company. Mr. 
Tilney joined the company when it 
was founded in 1911 and has been 
director of purchasing since 1912. 

Martin W. Clement, chairman of 
the board of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, was recently elected a director 
of General Baking Co., according to 
an announcement by Mr. Morrison. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO Q.M. OFFICE 
SETS FLOUR PURCHASES 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office announced 
that bids will be opened on the fol- 
lowing dates for the specified amounts 
of flour: 

Dec. 22, 940 sacks of enriched hard 
wheat flour for Fort Sill, Okla., and 
600 sacks for Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, both for delivery between Jan. 
15 and 20. Also, 1,200 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, for delivery Jan. 25- 
30, and 600 sacks for Bunell, Colo., 
delivery Dec. 31-Jan. 5. 

Jan. 5—600 sacks, enriched soft 
wheat flour for Bellbluff, Va., deliv- 
ery Jan. 15-20. 

Jan. 10— 800 sacks ‘enriched hard 
wheat flour for San Diego, Cal., and 
800 sacks for Oceanside, Cal.; the 
first lot to be delivered Jan. 25-30 
and the second Feb. 25-28. 

The Chicago quartermaster office 
bought 3,000 sacks of enriched hard 
wheat flour packed in 35-lb. cans 
Dec. 15 for export from General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, for deliv- 
ery at Oakland, Cal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MULTIWALL PAPER BAG 
PRICES CUT 5 AND 10% 


NEW YORK—tThe price of multi- 
wall paper bags has been cut by 
approximately 10% on open-mouth 
and 5% on valve bags by leading 
paper bag makers. The price cut put 
into effect recently brings the total 
decrease for the year to approxi- 
mately 15%. 


















SUNNY 
KANSAS 





May Your 
Christmas Tree 
Be Loaded 
With Happiness 
for All the 


Year 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ? KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL” 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Vv. M. CONLEY, General Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 2 Ww. Monroe St., Chicago, Iinois 














p ILLIN HEA M EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Skorion or The UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

— o—— see 
St. Louls Portland New York Galveston Colum 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 
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TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


May Your Christmas 
Be Happy 


cAnd Your New Year 
Too 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 

































Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS fa aaa 
inance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex; 

manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 











MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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Farmers Union 
Group Contracts 
for K.C. Elevator 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. met 
in Kansas City Dec. 17 and awarded 
a contract for constructing its new 
Kansas City terminal elevator to the 
McDonald Engineering Co., Chicago. 
The engineering contract was let to 
Horner & Wyatt of Kansas City. 

Capacity of the new structure will 
be 1,157,000 bu., and the completion 
date is July 1, 1950. The elevator 
will be built of steel and concrete 
on a site in the Fairfax industrial 
district of Kansas City, Kansas. The 
headhouse has been designed and 
will be equipped to handle up to 
4 million bushels capacity. 

The Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. 
owns a sub-terminal with a 1,200,000 
bu. capacity in Topeka. However, 
this has not been sufficient to serve 
members of the association adequate- 
ly and erection of a Kansas City ele- 
vator has been a main objective. 

Officers of the company include 
Homer Terpening, Wakeeney, Kan- 
sas, president; D. O. Wanamaker, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas, vice president; 
R. D. Crawford, Kansas City, secre- 
tary, and Edward Johnson, Osborne, 
Kansas, treasurer. Directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers are P. J. Nash, 
Ellsworth; George Reinhart, Parsons, 
and David Train, Lindsborg. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROP COUNCIL MEMBERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The 15th annual 
meeting of the Commercial Crop Im- 
provement Council was held at the 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Dec. 7. 
The chief topic of discussion was ways 
and means to accelerate all research 
of small grains. Particular emphasis 
was put on breeding and storage 
problems. Twelve representatives 
from 14 states and one Canadian 
province were present. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Frederic T. Dines, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, Texas, pres- 
ident of the council. Cliff Skiver, di- 
rector, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, acted as secretary. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were William MacDonald, agricul- 
tural representative of F. H, Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, president; and 
secretary, Keats Soder, director of 
the Texas-Oklahoma wheat improve- 
ment program, Oklahoma City. 

Most meetings of the council are 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the International Crop 
Improvement Assn. which met in 
Kansas City last week. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. D. KING MILLING CO. 
TO CLOSE FLOUR MILL 
PITTSFIED, ILL.—Manufacture of 
flour at the plant of the D. M. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., will be 
discontinued after Jan. 1, M. D. King, 
president of the company announced 
recently. The company has arranged 
for production of its various flour 
brands at other mills, under King 
Milling Co. supervision, and will con- 
tinue to distribute flour as formerly. 
The King feed mill and elevator will 
continue in operation. The feed plant 
has a capacity of 100 tons daily and 
the firm operates a 100,000 bu. mill 
elevator and 4 country stations to- 
taling 37,000 bu. The flour mill has 
a capacity of 1,100 sacks daily. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDOomM 


BQIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











hi 


Mout Wubbara: 


Chickasha Milling Co. 








Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA “Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1. Minn. 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE SALUTE Raise foil to 
a perpendicular position in 
front of shoulder, pause, 
extend foil forward at 
shoulder height; pause, re- 
turn foil to upright posi- 
tion. 

ON GUARD Stance and 
position of foil similar to 
parry illustration. 


COUNTS 


STRAIGHT RETURN THRUST Executed by extending arm 
in a forward line, either in an engaged position or when 
blades are not in contact. 





THE TARGET The torso from upper edge of collar to groin 
lines. May be divided by horizontal and perpendicular 
lines into four sections: inside high and low (2 and 4) and 
outside high and low (1 and 3). 


ee you always 
choose quality 


THE LUNGE Extend arm at shoulder bent forward for maximum reach. 

fA ‘ . pe height, with shoulder relaxed. Start THE PARRY A defensive blade move- 
flashing arc of a skillful parry, a light-quick ; in lob : ; : 
, OE Be unge wi joes, place right foot ment by which the attacking blade is 
unge . . . touche! 7 8, straight forward, landing heel first. diverted from the target. The target 
deadly test of honor, now a flourishing sport At same time fully extend left leg four sections can be defended by 
enjoyed by thousands. with a snap and hold left foot sta- 12 parries (4 each: direct, rolling 
tionary, flat on floor, body slightly and encirclement). 


@ The stirring clash of blade on blade, the 


Just as lightning coordination of hand and 
eye is the mark of a champion fencer, so 
the coordination and timing of Commander- 
Larabee wheat buying experts, laboratory 
technicians and master millers is your 
assurance. of finer flours. Yes, huge storage ° 
facilities, modern mills, and all the skill of 
highly trained personnel are constantly 
working together to make every Commander- 
Larabee Flour a flour you can count on, 
unfailingly uniform in every baking char- 
acteristic in any season, at any time.- 


There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you. Ask him 
about the flour which best suits your baking 
requirements. And remember, when per- 
formance counts, choose quality . . . choose 
a Commander-Larabee Flour! 





Wiommander-Larabee Milling Company 


A COMMANDER MILLING CO, ° MINNEAPOLIS 
. y GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. Ss BUFFALO 






























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Cc. ©. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has returned to his home 
after several weeks in a_ hospital, 
where he underwent an operation. 

* 

Everett F. Tuttle has been named 
manager of the Tampa, Fla., plant 
of the Columbia Baking Co. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Covington, who has been 
appointed supervising manager for 
Florida. 

* 


In the Louisville telephone direc- 
tory, the name of Thomas A. Ballan- 
tine is followed by Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co. But now the connection is 
even closer, for Mr. Ballantine has 
been named a director of Ballard & 
Ballard. 

* 


Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the office of the Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City 
last week. 

* 

Frank D. Allen, sales manager, The 
Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa., 
was a business caller in Minneapolis 
Dec. 13. 


G. 8. Chase, Kansas City manager 
for the Ward-Steed Co., feed broker 
and jobber, is recovering satisfactor- 
ily from an appendectomy performed 
late last week. 


The annual Christmas party for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
employees was held Dec. 15. A din- 
ner and square dancing were on the 
program. Hosts were T. L. Welsh, 
president, and Mrs. Welsh. 

fe 


H. Lee Thompson, vice president 
and sales manager, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, called on 
the New York trade with J. H. Blake, 
New York flour broker. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, will entertain with a Christ- 
mas buffet luncheon at the Savoy 
Hotel Dec. 23. Employees and guests 
of the company will attend the annu- 
al event. 

* 


E. N. Puckett, manager of the 
Union-Equity Echange, Enid, Okla., 
has been named head of the wheat 
division of the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Campaign in Oklahoma. The 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exehange and the New York Curb Market: 


Bee WE, Be. ince cc0ncn sc. serncceseces 
Be eee WEEE eee ee ere ere 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Barry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., 
Corn Products Refining * 
Corn Products Refining Co. 87 Pfd. 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, $3. = 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., ” Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods corp, "$3.50 Pfd. 
ne 


$i Ptd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Ine., 
orn & Hardart Corp. of New York 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd. 


Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pftd 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 


Standard Brands, Ime. ....... 0.6.66 cee eeee 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........ 
SD SE cA ca cuvins state cas db. vets btee 
¢Sterli Meme, GC.BO POG. ogc ccc en cicccds 


United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Warrants 


+Colorado Milling & Elev: 


Co, 
*Safety Car Heating & Lighting Oo., Inec...... 
?Standard Milling Co. 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


High Low ose 
Dec. 10, Dec. 17, 
1949 —_- 1949 1949 
orth <taiticiaiil 30% 24% 279% 30% 
Pere TE 33% 25% 31% 3354 
eaedeess 88 76 83% 84 
jpata dee 35% 49 49% 
oubad eatn 118 99 as as 
(isu Thiwe 42% 26% 4 
eéetv bind ey 38%, 47% 48% 
Ere re 3% 1% 8 3 
Seeebdees 11% 13% 17% 17% 
beeen dens 85 95% 98 
suavie cee 69% 57 67 69%, 
sv basbe'ed 1 171% 182% ++ 
choteew ee 20% 23 29% 
Sxecseeke 571% 43 56 553% 
necweenw™ hoot 101 120% 122 
Lthowe eae 108 a 107% 108 
asvwecwes ll % 105% 10% 
cosctedea 163% 154 158% 160 
ide Sat 48% 39%4 417% 418% 
jcapepans 100% 93% 100%, 100 
Jcbiveedses 53% 44% 52%, 53% 
preeet ues 108% 97 106% 108 
one ut leet ie in” 
fide ad ators 2% 
imbbsgees 42 izes 130% 131 
ee 11% 8% ll ll 
bieetabes 34 30% 33% 33% 
Sth Beas 1 133 PS 158 
vow e ends x 43% 27 414% 43 
cenguaake P p 153% A 
Pg Ee ey rots wis 37% 
> oe PRR OR 185% 170 182 18 
wastes par 19 13% 16% 1 
sven eaepe 17% il 17 16% 
aap tases 32% 26 $1 31% 
ne ts Ob be 105% 100% 105 105 
sc¢ 84 was 84 57, 825% 
vadrenss's 30% 244% 29% 30% 
i gweves oa 111 aa i2* = 
SF oO 156 53 Ye 
Sees aebs 100 onset 99% 100%, 
seeepveda 9 6% 8y% 
Te 87 17 85 85% 
esedpicas 22% 1™ 21% 
otdbbaves 9% 82 RR 89 
bc Qeaaeee 41% 35 36% 36% 
wheres. dd 100 om 99 98y, 
owe seabed 60% 36% 58% 60 
<p widba v's 31 19% 30% 30 
caokke ea 106% 103 103 106% 
ahed bp nee 47 33% 46% 45 
aye tS 99% 91 99%, 
weheow ees anit a” m3 wit 
cus chat owed 10ite 87% 10084 10014 
Bid Asked 
Seuantucw 13 14% 
6 
wYYOVITTIT ToT Hs | 6% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 17: 


**Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Wagner Baking 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


Bid Asked 
10% 10% 
8% 98 
109° -:111% 


**Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
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Catholic-Protestant organization will 
campaign for grain and other farm 
products, as well as cash, for over- 
seas relief. 

e 


E. J. Burmel, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was visited last week by 
A. F. Anglemyer, vice president and 
general sales manager, and George 
W. Haynes, vice president and man- 
ager of the cereal department of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 


Harry Wick, chief chemist, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent nearly a week at the New 
York offices of the mill. 


The New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, held their 
Christmas party Dec. 16 at the rooms 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., Hotel Shel- 
ton. 

a 


Norman Callow, sales director, corn 
products, Lawrence Milling Co., St. 
Louis, made his headquarters with 
the S. R. Strisik Co. during a recent 
New York trip. 


Nearly 225 millers and grain men 
attended the annual Christmas party 
of the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade Dec. 19. James Douglas, man- 
ager of the Salina Terminal Elevator 
Co., Hutchinson, was in charge. The 
milling and grain trade of Kansas 
City, Wichita, Salina dnd the -sur- 
rounding towns were presént. 


R. M. Finch, director of the: flour 
milling division of Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., and Meade C. Harris, 
head of the company’s Chicago serv- 
ice laboratory, were in Minneapolis 
on business Dec. 16-17. 

2 


V. Lance Tarrance, manager at 
Dallas of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., gro- 
cery products sales, visited the com- 
pany’s offices in Kansas City last 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Tarrance were 
guests of P, E. O’Brien, southwest 
regional grocery products sales man- 
ager, and Mrs. O’Brien, at the Christ- 
man party of the Kansas City Feed 
Club, Dec. 17. 

* 


W. H. Thompson, vice president 
and production manager, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Thompson left last week for 
a_few weeks’ vacation in California. 
They will visit Mr. Thompson’s par- 
ents in, Oakland. 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Kansas City, spoke at 
the student seminar of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Dec. 15. 


S. R. Morrow, president of the 
Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., 
was a Kansas City visitor last week, 
calling on the grain and feed trade. 

& 


George W. Huggins 2nd, general 
sales manager, Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc., Yukon, Okla., left last week 
for his former home in St. Louis. Mr. 
Huggins’ family will move to their 
new home in Oklahoma City next 
week. 

€ 


Frank J. Huban, who ended a 45- 
year career with the General Baking 
Co. and its predecessors in 1945 be- 
cause of illness, was honored by for- 
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mer business associates and friends 
at his home in Buffalo recently. Mr. 
Huban was presented a television set 
by a committee of six former busi- 
ness associates who have a total of 
230 years’ service with General Bak.. 
ing and its forerunners. Ernest Von 
Pless, general manager, and the Buf- 
falo plant manager, Roy DeMoch, al- 
sO were present. ©” 


Marcel Monette, well-known Mon- 
treal baker and past president of 
the League of Independent Bakers, 
was recently elected as the member 
of Parliament, representing the con- 
stituency of Point-Aux-Trembles, 
Quebec. Mr. Monette is a former 
mayor of that town. 

& 

Engraved gold watches and a pai) 
of blankets were presented to H. E 
Cawley and M. A. Moore by the man- 
agement and employees of Weston 
Bakeries, Ltd., Regina, Sask., at a 
recent retirement dinner. Mr. Caw- 
ley had been with the company since 
1913, and at the time of his retire 
ment was bread department manag 
er. Mr. Moore, retiring after 30 years 
was night foreman in charge of the 
night shipping staff. 

2 


Albert O. Deluse, president of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, was 
appointed by Mayor Al Feeney as a 
member of the off street parking au- 
thority to be established in that city. 
Mr.. Deluse is secretary and treas- 
urer’ of the Lew Hill Grain Co. and 


‘is serving his second term as presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade. He is a 
former president of the city council! 


K. A. Powell, president of Hallet 
& Carey, Ltd., and a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for man) 
years, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory board of the National 
Trust Co.; Ltd. 

<> 

John W. Linden, sales director, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent a few days in Chicago last 
week. He attended the Bakers Club 
reception the afternoon of Dec. 14. 


Lou Pelton, Coleman & Pelton, 
flour and bakery supplies Chicago, 
is back at his office, after having 
undergone a major operation. 


William M. Wolfarth, owner-man- 
ager of the Cushman Baking Co., of 
Florida (Miami), and recently elect- 
ed mayor of Miami, was selected to 
receive the “outstanding citizen’ 
award of the Southwest Civic League 
of Miami. He was the first recipient 
of the newly-created honor, which, it 
is planned, will be presented each 
month to an outstanding resident of 
Miami's southwest section. Mr. Wol- 
farth was chosen because of his rec- 
ognized progressive leadership. 


E. B. Frost, vice president of the 
western division of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was 
a visitor in the offices of The North- 
western Miller last week in the 
course of a business trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

& 


E. Donald Rogers, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, during coverage of the Atlan 
tic seaboard, made his New York 
headquarters with William C. Dun- 
can & Co., Inc. Mr. Duncan has jus‘ 
returned from Toronto where he 
went for the wedding of his son, Wil- 
liam, Jr. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kervels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury’s BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesote 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 








Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller’s market reviews are for 
flour packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices 
are quoted in the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the 
larger distributing centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do 
not take into account high or low extremes at which occasional individual 
sales may have been made. Except._as noted, the price situation reported 
in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 





U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although a few chain bak- 
ers picked up some flour supplies and the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
was in the market for export flour, small 
lot business was very slow and sales by 
mills in the Southwest averaged only 35% 
of capacity last week. This compares with 
80% the preceding week and 33% a year 
ago. About 7% of the week’s business was 
for export. 





Very few round lots of bakery flour 
were sold by mills in this area. One sale 
of 25,000 sacks was reported and grocery 
accounts picked up customary lots from 


regular sellers, These instances were about 
the only round-lot sales of the week. The 
remaining sales were small and very far 
between. Chain inquiry was good, however, 
and several important chain bakers were 
on the verge of buying. One. southwestern 


chain was showing day to-day interest, 
and by the end of the week prospects 
of doing business were warm. An eastern 
chain was interested in buying, but price 
ideas as yet were a little too low for 
the mills to accept. A second eastern chain 
which is known to be low on supplies has 
indicated preference to hold off buying un- 
til the end of the year unless market 
trends warrant coming in earlier. 

Family flour business was draggy last 
week. Sales were only in minor lots and 
muxed cars. Prices were mixed and coti- 
fvsing to the ouyer in certain spots, and 
th: result was pear stagnation in demand. 


Directions on family flour are fair. 

Action by the Production and Marketing 
Administration was causing fireworks in the 
clears and export flour markets late last 
week. Buying by the agency for account 
of Austria and shipment from mills by 


Jan. 15 of 236600 sacks of clears and the 
additional buying set for Dec. 20 for ac- 
count of Greece scraped the clears barrel 


clean, Prices as a result were much strong- 
er. PMA paid up to a top of $4.15% for 
the procurement for Austria Dec. 16, With 
the new buying for Greece scheduled this 
week, clears quickly shot past that level. 
The lattet buying will total around 165,000 
sacks for shipment from mills by Jan. 20. 

A fair improvement in Latin American 
demand was noticed last week by mills in 
the Southwest. Primary buyer was Cuba, 
which was seeking to lay in a fair vol- 
ume of purchases while the reduced Cuban 
ocean freight rate is in effect. A number 
of. round lots of flour, primarily spring 
wheat grades milled in the Southwest, were 
sold through agents in that country last 
week. 

Guatemala took only three weeks to ex- 
ceed its guaranteed import quota under 
the International Wheat Agreement and 
last week the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that the country is no 
longer eligible for subsidy. Under the pro- 
vision of the IWA subsidy payments can 
be allowed only to’ the extent of the im- 
port quota. 

Operations at mills in the area last week 
were somewhat improved over the preceding 
week. Kansas City output increased to 76% 
of six-day week capacity last week, com- 
pared with 71% the preceding week. 

Quotations Dec, 17, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.40@5.50, standard 95% patent $5.20@ 
5.30, straight grade $5.10@5.20; established 
brands of family flour $6.10@7.05, first clears 
$3.80@3.95, second clears $3.35@3.45, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.10@3.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.60@6.90, straight $5.10@ 
5.20, cake flour $6.10@6.65. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
seven quiet, seven slow, seven dull. 

Texas: There was a better inquiry for 
bakers flour last week than for a con- 
siderable time, and fair-sized bookings 
were made for up to 60 days’ shipment. 
Including this business, sales totaled 30 
to 40% of capacity in most cases, though 
less with some mills which did not care 
for the bakery business at the prices ob- 
tainable. Running time was also a shade 
higher and was generally 4 or 5 days. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations Dec. 
17, delivered TCP.: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.65, high patent $6@ 
6.35; standard bakers, not enriched $5.60@ 
5.75; first clears, not enriched $4.20@4.30. 


Hutchinson: Flour business again was 
slow for mills of this region last week. 
Buying was limited to small lots for near- 
by shipment. Mills were unable to meet 
the low prices at which PMA business went. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory, con- 
sidering the low backlog and operations 
were generally steady at 50% or more. 
Prices softened slightly and firmed to close 
unchanged compared with the previous 
week. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 80% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 75% the 
preceding week and 93% one year ago. 


Except for one mill, which reported sales 
at 125% of capacity, domestic sales de- 
clined to average 23%. There were’ no ex- 
port sales. Shipping directions improved 
and were very good. Prices were unchanged. 


Salina: Demand for flour continued nar- 
row last week with prices about un- 
changed. Shipping directions are good. 


Oklahoma City: Sales last week averaged 
48% compared with 45% the previous week 
and 32% a year ago. Some exports were 
reported. Domestic sales were divided 60% 
to the bakers and 40% to the family 
trade. Prices closed practically unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Dec. 17: carlots, family short patent $6@ 
7, standard patent $5.75@6.65; bakery, un- 
enriched short patent $5.70@5.85, standard 
patent $5.45@5.60, straight grade $5.35@ 
5.50. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The full impact of the holi- 
day slump was felt by mill sales depart- 
ments last week as the volume of business 
dropped to slightly less than 50% of ca- 
pacity. Buyers showed little interest in 
other than replacement lots, and inquiry 
in general was more restricted than in the 
previous week. 

The tapering off in business was re- 
garded as normal for this time of the 
year since bakers and other buyers are 
keeping inventories down. In view of re- 
duced backlogs of flour orders on mill books 
considerable buying remains to be done 
for early 1950, and a possible spurt is seen 
after the turn of the year. 

Sales of family flour were routine fol- 
lowing the large bookings made the pre- 
vious week. No market developments oc- 
curred to alter the price picture and buy- 
ers did not purchase any more than re- 
Placement needs. Directions improved from 
the previous week but movement into con- 
sumer channels did not pick up, although 
larger sales from stores are expected this 
week as Christmas approaches. Orders now 
are coming in on sales made Dec. 5. In- 
ventories are about normal. 

Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
48.7% of capacity, compared with 163% 
the previous week and 55% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Shipments 
from mills averaged 83.7% of capacity, com- 
pared with 77% the preceding week. (Per- 
centage figures for this year are based on 
a five-day week; for last year on a six- 
day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 
65% of capacity, compared with 68% the 
previous week and 60% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations also averaged 
65% of capacity, compared with 68% the 
previous week and 62% last year. 

Quotations Dec. 19: standard patent $5.50 
@5.70, short pategt $5.70@5.90, high gluten 
$5.80@6, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $7@7.10, first clear $4.90@5.40, 
whole wheat $5.35@5.55 sacked, Minneap- 
olis, cottons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of bakery 
grades of flour were rather limited last 
week, but bookings of family types were 
reported improved. Some export workings 
to Latin America were completed. Produc- 
tion averaged 64% of capacity, compared 
with 58% the previous week and 68% a 
year ago. 

EASTERN STATES 

New York: Flour sales were almost en- 
tirely of a fillin character. While both 
large and medium-sized bakers showed 
definite interest in volume purchases, their 
price ideas were below mills’. However, 
orders on the books indicate that replace- 
ments must continue steadily even if nor- 
mal round lots are not bought, as a good 
percentage of the trade is not covered be- 
yond January requirements. The purchases 
made each week have been only a stop 
gap and have not built up backlogs. 

Springs commanded the major interest. 
Substantial buying of clears was reported 
at the lower end of the range and standard 
patents were also in comparatively good 
demand. Sales of southwesterns were spot- 
ty and also at the lower end of the range. 
Cake grades were dull. Prices were about 
5¢ lower to unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 17: spring family flour 
$7.75, high glutens $6.25@6.45, standard 
patents $5.95 @6.15, clears $5.35 @5.60; 
southwestern short patents $6@6.25, stand- 
aard patents $5.70@5.90; soft winter high 
ratios $6.25@7.30, straights $5@5.65. 


Philadelphia: Going into the final days 
of the year—traditionally the dullest—the 
local flour market is showing no evi- 
dence of breaking out of the narrow rut 
it has inhabited for such a lengthy period 
that one mill representative says it is 
difficult to remember when business was 
last active. 

The general list of quotations last week 
was again lower than the corresponding 
levels of the previous week, but no one 
is interpreting this development as an 
indication of a downward trend. Instead, 
vthose in the trade are inclined to think 
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it merely an adjustment of values in rela- 
tion to the advance in millfeeds. 

Declines were moderate in all grades, 
with prices ruling unchanged to 10¢ sack 
under those of a week earlier. Soft win- 
ter standard and spring first clear showed 
no change, while the rest joined in a 
10¢ dip. 

There is opinion in the bakery trade 
that a real price setback might occur 
after the turn of the year under the in- 
fluence of broader marketings of grain 
held off the market for tax purposes. 

Consumers are reported hopeful mills 
will cut prices in an attempt to obtain 
sufficient bookings to forestal further re- 
ductions in running time. In this connec- 


- tion, there are reports of millers press- 


ing for shipping directions in order to car- 
ry them along, but the success of the 
campaign is said to have produced negligi- 
ble results because most bakers have al- 
most exhausted their earlier bookings. 

Recollections of lower prices are con- 
tributing to the prevailing reluctance to 
book additional amounts at the substan- 
tial advance which has since transpired. 

Meanwhile, dealings are“on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, with the modest amount of 
flour booked these days being strictly on 
an early delivery basis. Virtually no in- 
terest is shown in deferred shipment. 

A few in the trade are expressing con- 
cern over the supply outlook in view of 
rumors that the export grain market is 
due to expand under the impetus of new 
foreign buying, thus cutting down the 
amount of wheat which will be available 
on the open market. 

Bakery sales have failed to recover fully 
from the steel and coal strikes, and re- 
tailers say their only hope in the -im- 
mediate future is the planned heavy pro- 
motion programs on holiday items. 

Quotations Dec. 17: spring family $7.20@ 
7.50. high gluten $6.50@6.80, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.20, first 
clear $5.65@5.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft 
winter standard $4.85@5. 

Pittsburgh: Scattered flour buying was 
done by both retail and wholesale bakers 
and jobbers last week in typical year- 
end fashion. Hard Kansas bakers flour 
sales are very limited, and spring wheat 
flours sold in larger volume. Sales of hard 
wheat flours are only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Family patents continued to sell in 
larger volume. Soft winter wheat flour 
sales also are limited to immediate needs. 

The entire district shows a remarkable 
comeback, in retail sales of all types, now 
being only 7% below sales of one year 
ago, notwithstanding the low: points that 
business scored.in the steel and coal strike 
periods. Retail and “wholesale bakers are 
reporting a sharp urturn in their holiday 
sales of all sweet goods. . 

Altogether there is better holiday trade 
for all business, bakery firms ‘included, 
than was expected in this entire district. 
Although credit managers still keep a 
sharp eye on merchants’ stocks, the retail 
buyers have extended more charge ac- 
counts to accommodate customers over the 
holidays until more pay checks are re- 
ceived from the back to-work movement. 

Quotations, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
17: hard Kansas bakers standard patent 
$5.63 @5.75, medium patent $5.73@5.85, short 
patent $5.88@6; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.30, medium patent $5.93@6.35, 
short patent $5.98@6.40, clears $5.50@5.85; 
high gluten $6.15@6.60; family flours, ad- 
vertised brands §$7.16@7.55, other brands 
$5.95@6.95; pastry and cake flours $5.28@ 
6.96; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.21. 


Boston: Flour quotations were slightly 
lower in the local market last week. Prac- 
tically all lines were off 5¢, with the ex- 
ception of some soft wheat grades which 
held unchanged throughout the week. Trad- 
ing was very dull and uninteresting. Most 
dealers held to the position of merely 
maintaining their inventories at a workable 
minimum. There were a few inquiries for 
supplies below existing price levels, but 
these were believd to be solely in the 
interest of testing current values. 

Mill agents were generally emphatic in 
holding to existing quotations. Buyers on 
the other hand were looking to what is 
known as a January price dip. One retard- 
ing factor in the acquirement of sur- 
plus holdings is the inventory tax in this 
territory placing goods subject to tax at 
the .end of the year. As the rate is high, 
it is improbable that companies subject 
to the tax will enter.the market for any 
quantity that cannot be moved before the 
new year. 

Flour arrivals last week were reported 
at 21,006 bbl., compared with 26,126 for 
the preceding week and 13,533 for the 
comparable week last year. 

Quotations Dec. 24: spring short patents 
$6.17@6.32, standards $5.97@6.12, high glu- 
ten $6.27@6.47, first clears $5.37@5.57; hard 
winter short patents $6.07@6.27, standards 
$5.72@5.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
@6.47; eastern soft winter straights $5.02 
Sir high ratio $6.27@7.32, family $7.74 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market was extreme- 
ly quiet last week, as the usual holiday 
dullness prevailed. Sales were widely scat- 
tered and in small lots only for prompt 
shipment. Shipping directions also fell off 
and were only fair. 

The family flour market also was quiet 
as interest was lacking and few bookings 
were made. Sales were chiefly scattered 
and in small lots. Deliveries were fair to 
good. 

Quotations Dec. 17: spring top patent 
$5.65@6, standard patent $5.50@5.85, first 
clear $4.75@5,40; family flour $7.45; hard 
winter short patent $5.46@5.60, 95% pat- 
ent $5.36@5.45, first clear $4.20; soft 


winter short patent $6@6.90, standard pat- 
ent $5@6.65, first clear 5.40@65.84. 

St. Louis: Local mills report very little 
change. Interest by the trade in general is 
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indifferent. However, there were some book- 
ings of nearby and up to 60 days last 
week, with a few scattered cars for im- 
mediate shipment. The Christmas season 
has slowed flour buying. Clears are slight. 
ly in better demand and prices remain 
about steady. Jobbers state that things 
are. about the same. Buyers are taking 
their nearby wants only. Shipping: direc- 
tions are slow. Prices on soft and -hard 
Patent were staedy to 10¢ bag higher: 
clears 5¢ higher. Spring wheat patent was 
steady to 10¢ up; clears 5¢ higher. 

Central states mills say new_ business 
is rather light. Buyers are displaying very 
little interest and are taking only for 
Present requirements. No confidence is 
shown by buyers. Directions are light. 
Prices last week remain about unchanged 
to 10¢ bag higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Dec. 17: family 
flour top patent $6.30, ordinary $5.20; top 
hard $6.95, ordinary $5.45; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.20, cake $6.20, pastry 
$5.45, soft straight $5.10, clears $4.05; 
hard winter short patent $5.55, standard 
$5.35. clears $4.25; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85, standard $5.70, clear $5.10, low 
protein $4.05. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue in mod- 
erate to small propertion, with only scat- 
tered inquiries for deliveries over 30 days. 
The bulk of the business is in limi‘ed 
quantities for nearby shipment and pri- 
marily on hard winters, There is a slight 
increase in the number of sales on nor'h- 
ern springs, although the total volume of 
business is small in comparison to that on 
hard winters. 

The firmer prices on soft winters is jot 
creating any incentive for the trade to 
contract for larger quantities for a loner 
period of delivery time. Purchases in gon- 
eral are being held’ to current repla-e- 
ment and not in excess of 30 day nee/s, 
with most interest on central states type. 
Pacific Coast soft flours are exception:lly 
quiet, with few sales reported. Shipping 
directions are about normal for this period 
of the year and stocks on hand are shiw- 
ing a slight increase. Export flour business 
is exceedingly quiet, with a total absence 
of inquiries from Europe and only modest 
amounts being worked to the Americas 

Quotations Dec. 17, carlots, delivered, 
packed in: 100-lb. multiwall paper bacs: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.45@ 
5.60, standard $5.25@5.40, first clear $3.95 
@4.25; spring wheat bakery short pat: nt 
$6.95@6.25, standard $5.85@6. first clear 
$5.30@5.60, high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft 

heat short patent $5.50@5.80, straicht 
$5@5.25, first clear $4.15@4.45, high ratio 
cake $5.80@6.15; Pacific Coast cake $6.55 
@6.70, pastry $5.90@6.05; basis, all rail. 


PACIFIO COAST 

Seattle: The market continued very dull, 
and prices changed only fractionally. In- 
ventories are being depleted in view of 
year-end tax considerations, and buyers 
are not booking ahead, as mill and ware- 
house stocks are more than sufficient to 
take care of current requirements. No ex- 
port business is in sight, and competition 
for domestic business is reported to be 
keen. Family patent $7, bluestem $6.(4, 
bakery $6.08, pastry $5.88. 

Portland: Milling conditions are un- 
changed in the Pacific Northwest. Mills 
are up and down, on a part-time basis, 
with total grindings at a low ‘level. Ex- 
port bookings are nil, and domestic buyers 
are not interested except in small quanti- 
ties. Declines tm the local wheat market 
did not stimulate any interest on the part 
of buyers. Buying is of a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with no real incentive for buyers 
to go far into the future for their re- 
quirements. Usual holiday dullness is 
prevalent. 

Quotations Dec. 17: all Montana $6.15, 
high gluten $6.16, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.55, graham 
$5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Export trade with Eu- 
rope continues to lag. Shipments continue 
to British West Indies, some Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the U.K. in good amoun's. 
Domestic consumption is at a good level. 
Quotations Dec. 15: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11.10 bbl., seconds $10.5) 
bakers $10.50, all less cash discounts, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ add-d 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.30 per 2°0 
Ib. to end of February, winter ports. 

There is very little domestic dema: 
for winters. Small lots are going to expc: 
markets. Quotations Dec. 17: §$7.80@8 
bbl., f.0.b. Montreal; export $4.50 per 1 
Ib. export cottons, f.o.b. Halifax or 
John. 

Little winter wheat is being offer:d 
Demand is slight. Quotations Dec. 17: $1.50 
bu., f.o.b. mill, $1.84 bu., f.0.b. shipping 
point. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadi.n 
flour last week totaled approximately 1-.- 
000 bbl, and the bulk of this total vs 
destined for countries signatory to the |.- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, including ‘he 
U.K., Belgian Congo, Haiti, Cuba, G: ld 
Coast, Bolivia and Venezuela. The oY 
country outside of the agreement to ‘¢ 
ceive a flour shipment was Tangier. 1° 
mestic trade is on a moderate scale, w th 
mills not operating to capacity. A hvll- 
day atmosphere prevails. There are suf- 
ficient stocks to meet demand. Quotations 
Dec. 17: top patent springs for deliv: ry 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.20@11.40 cottos; 
second patents $10.70@10.90, second p:'t- 
ents to bakers $10.20@10.40. 


Vancouver: Export flour business out of 
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~ fairly active buying during the past 
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is back in the doldrums again 


two mohths. Hong Kong purchases have 
fallen to almost nothing, although 
they are expected to resume after the end 
af the year. One of the main reasons for 
the reduced Chinese buying lately has been 
the continued disintegration of the Chinese 
Nationalist government, which was a sub- 
stantial buyer of Canadian flour for de- 
livery mot only in Hong Kong but also for 

Formosa, where the Nationalists appar- 
ently intend .to make their last stand 

the Communists. 

In addition to government purchases from 
Hong Kong, there has been substantial 
business in fiour ‘for transshipment. Some 
of this went down to the straits settle- 
ments, but this business is expected to be 
sharply reduced since the British govern- 
ment has instructed Canadian mills to send 
one full cargo of: flour from here in Janu- 
ary to Singapore:- And it is presumed 
that there may be’ a second such cargo. 
This is entirely government regulation flour 
and cannot be’ considered new business for 
Canadian mills but merely a transfer from 
the old country to the straits settlements. 

Philippines. buyers have shown practi- 
cally no interest-in Canadian flour for 
several weeks and this condition is ex- 
pected to continue when the new Ma- 
nila system of licensing goes into effect 
in January. In the meantime, there are 
reportéd to be fairly substantials stocks 
of flour on hand there. 

Decision of the Canadian Wheat Board 
to immediately remove the 5¢ bu. carrying 
charge, which up to now has been added 
to the maximum ‘price of wheat and flour 
for sale under the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, is not expected to 
make much difference in flour sales through 
here, exporters state. 

Domestic flour trade continues along 
quiet lines. Prices were unchanged last 
week. Quotations Dec. 17: for hard wheat 
grinds, first patents $11.20 in 98's cottons, 
bakers ‘patents $10.25 in cottons and $9.85 
in paper bags; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $11.20@11.65. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following’ is a*comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 10 and 17: 


BRAN— Dec. 10 Dec. 17 
December - $43.40@ 43.50 $41.75@ 42.25 
January ...... +++ @*43.75 41.95@ 42.75 
February ..... 43.85@ 43.95 42.35@ 43.15 
Maren ..>..... 43.85@ 43.90 42.70@ 43.25 
April ....4.... 41.50@ 43.00 40.50@ 42.00 
TS ere 41.00@ 41.25 39.60@ 40.50 

SHORTS— 

December . $46.00@ 46.20 $....@*43.40 
January ...... 46.00@ 46.20 43.25@ 43.85 
February ..... 46.40@ 47.00 45.00@ 46.00 
Maereh ........ 48.00@ 48.50 46.50@ 47.50 
AGE ers cccces 48.75@ 49.25 47.25@ 48.00 
DUGE ts Guild © 0 0 4H 48.00@ 49.00 47.60@ 48,25 
Sales spon és 270 1,080 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov.. Dec, Dec. Dec. 

26 3 10 17 

Five mills ... 18,149 18,811 21,256 *26,857 
*Four mills. 


_ 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 8, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 


Ft. William and 

Port Arthur .. 17,014 1,199 4,886 7,142 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 9,298 oe 109 7 
Churchill ....... 126 és Py 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 





vators ........ 95 os 33 1,864 
a 26,533 1,199 5,028 9,013 
Year ago ..... 13,746 983 4,476 5,843 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 8: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,399 155 1,635 714 
Pacific seaboard. 663 on 16 es 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

, ae 2 EA 15 19 





Totals ........ 6,064 155 1,667 734 
Shipments during week ending Dec. 8: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





BR Sb ACh asks 2,827 152 542 1,356 

| ye RA 35 1 367 143 

Milled or 

processed ... 1 oF 4s 26 

Pacific seaboard— 

OOOMD «2.6200. 3,042'.¢ 3% es 

Dy wee cesp ahs 26 > 43 3 
Other terminals* 6 ry 1 1 

SE wkecesices 4,937 153 1,003 1,628 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 8, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 99,265 7,282 39,380 29,313 


Pacific seaboard. oz 288 450 115 
Churchill ....... 448 wi 1 
Other terminals* ne 3 121 1, 655 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 8, 49: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,475 ware 37,126 24,608 


Pacific seaboard. 23,365 671 132 
Churchill ....... 5,528 és ws 
Other terminals* 244 3 94 60 


*All other terminals and semi-public 
terminals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 10, 1949, 
and Dec.'11, 1948; as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— -—in bond— 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 


10, il, 10, 11, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
OE. Gos a ose 225,529 175,989 1,689 5,915 
COE pivncae oa 48,216 42,056 ees eee 
OORS sscciccs 20,146 11,766 3,657 5,143 
MIO cabevccce 9,881 4,993 776 2,469 
Barley ...... 32,283 17,808 “_e re 
Flaxseed .... 16,940 21,642 
Soybeans .... 17,694 15,923 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain “. share ana 
afloat in Canadian markets Dec. 10 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,050,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 4,244,000 (3,089,000); oats, 329,000 
(6,000); barley, 2,443,000 (1,000); soybeans, 
100,000 (2,000). 





North Dakota and Montana 


_ FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 
‘Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
“Export and ‘Domestic Forwarders 


Members all pace Exchanges 
Established 1927 


‘ Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA:6,PA.- BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








. 





| FLOUR BRANDS 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

LITTLE MISS—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo.; doing business 
under style Springfield (Ill.) Flour Mills; 
race flour. Use claimed since Dec. 19, 
1929. 

HI-MITY—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo.; doing business under 
style Weiser (Idaho) Flour Mills; wheat 
flour. Use~claimed since Aug. 1, 1932. 

WASATCH—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Ce., Denver, Colo.; doing business under 
style Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; wheat flour. Use claimed since 1921. 

ESTRELLA DEL NORTE — Texas Star 
Flour Mills, doing business as Pan Ameri- 
can Flour Mills, Dallas, Texas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since 1944. 

LIGHT CRUST—Tex-O Kan Flour Mills 
Co., doing business as Burrus Mill & Ele- 
yator Co., Fort Worth, Texas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1941. 

GREAT REWARD—Fiour -Milis of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., doing business 
as Great Bend (Kansas) Milling Co., wheat 
flour. Use claimed since January, 1941. 

LIBERTY—B.. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 17, 1885. 

KELLY’S - PRIDE — William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since June 6, 1941. 
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May Pour 
Christmas Star 
Shine Brightly 


axe 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 



































MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance.on.Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 









































“Diamond D” 2883 
*: “  $heridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
























The Choice of the inset Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Diudluth, Minnes 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
HONORS A. W. FOSDYKE 


CHICAGO—A. W. “Kingfish” Fos- 
dyke, Anetsberger Bros., president 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, 
was honored at the annual Christmas 
party of the club held at the Sher- 
man Hotel the evening of Dec. 15. 
Mr. Fosdyke was married Dec. 7 and, 
at the close of the party, he intro- 
duced Mrs. Fosdyke to his large num- 
ber of allied friends in attendance. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, 
Inc., first vice president of the club, 
informed Mr. Fosdyke that a ster- 
ling silver gift would be presented 
to him and his bride from the mem- 
bers and guests present. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fosdyke plan to reside in Chicago. 

The annual Christmas party, at- 
tended by about 115 allied men, start- 
ed at 5 p.m. with the usual turkey 
raffle, followed by a steak dinner. 

Following the dinner and after Mr. 


Sateen nsatatenenioleogiamaall 














A. W. Fosdyke 


Rumsey’s talk, Mr. Fosdyke ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the beau- 
tiful gift. He also read a letter from 


Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, secretary 
Ee suum Of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, in which he expressed the 




















. . bd thanks of the officers and executive 
Advertisements in this department are committee for the cooperation re- 
ry a 20¢ pay By I fm Ra ceived from the Bakers Courtesy 
od ogy! +B. to office of pub- Club members at the recent Atlantic 
ton Gitnen Weed eae. City exposition. A framed resolution 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per from the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
pens Ay ma 4 f—- Bnnag a ing Industry, signed by its new presi- 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion, dent, John P. Garrow, was also read. 
SS ae Sa eas Ce A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger 

> + oa Bros., was chairman of the commit- 

tee for the party. Others on the com- 
mittee were John P. Garrow, Chap- 

susan SEMSNBR.. 1 man & Smith Co., and Lloyd R. 








A CCL TTT IEE, . 
WEST VIRGINIA SALESMAN WANTED Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates. 
py Bood-sized spring wheat mill manufac- W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
uring wheat an rye ours of @ grades. : . 

Mill has good established trade and can Co., and George Siml, Siml & Sowles, 
offer splendid opportunity for the right j i 

man. Mill furnishes car. Address 363, The again were Mm charge of the turkey 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. raffle. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRANCH WAREHOUSE PLANNED 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
WANTED TO BUY—ONE EACH 4x8 AND TORONTO—Christie’s Bread, Ltd., 
22 Nordyk Marm ers. tn.: 
OMB. Invernatlttal Milling Co., Minne- plans to open a branch warehouse 
apolis 1, Minn, in Galt, Ont., in-line with its policy 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON ‘¢° Operate branch warehouses in larg- 
scales, bag closing machines and other er centers for the purpose of main- 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. ini j 
5°. Hagan, 1522 H. High, Jefferson taining a closer contact with the 
City, Mo. trade. 





introducing... 


‘‘twin beds 
with privacy “’ $3°° 


for folks who like — per person 
their own way 


y wa het ur 


only at 


hotel sherman 


home of Tommy Bartlett's “Welcome Travelers” 
chicago 























































SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 














Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee tae os Se TRA. $...@7.46 $7.00@7.10 $...@... $...@... $...@... 
Spring top patent .............. 5.65@6.00 ... ey dine a a'ere 4s ooh Ls 
Spring high gluten ............. +-e@... 6.80@6.00 ...@.... oes es “a 
Germ Gert ie. ih A «--@... 6.70@5.90 ...@... «~-@5.85 sa .. 
Spring standard ................ 5.60@5.85 5.60@5.70 ...@... .-@5.70 --@. 
Spring first clear ............... 4.75@5.40 4.90@5.40 ...@... -»-@5.10 --@.. 
Hard winter family ............ ¢ oes -«-@ ... 6.10@7.056 »-@6.95 --@.. 
Hard winter short .............. 5.46@5.60 ...@... 5.40@6.50 ...@6.55 ——. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.36@5.45 ---@ 5... 5.20@5.30 «++ @5.35 --@. 
Hard winter first clear .......... +++@4.20 ...@... 3.80@3.95  ...@4.25 --@. 
Soft winter family .............. Ss On we Were ee, pee --@6.30 --@.. 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.00@6.90 ...@... 6.60@6.90 --@6.20 cea .. 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.00@6.65 ...@... 166-@... a pee -@. 
Soft winter straight ............ conn Th. «+-@... 5.10@6.20 --@6.10 --@. 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.40@5.84 ...@... vee ® coe --@4.05 --@. 
Be PG SHUN oibS oo ce. cee deve 4.20@4.30 4.056@4.256 ...@.. -»@445 «-@. 
ee TO, GOS ico k occccscea fe 3.256@3.70 3.20@3.65 ...@.. ~~ »-@3.65 --@. 
Semolina, standard ............. 6.05@6.16 5.85@5.95 ...@.. --@6.50 --@.. 
Durum, gram., bulk 2.2... 00 cees 5.80@5.91 ee ee cite Baar «++ @6.25 ---@ ‘ 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
"errr ofr $...@7.75 $7.20@7.50 $...@ ... $7.16@7.55 $...@. 
Spring high gluten ........... -. 6.25@6.46 6.50@6.80 6.27@6.47 6.15@6.60 ...@. 
ED NS wid ak 0 tee ndwdevenve ds Ti 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.32 5.98@6.40 a Oe 
ee revert ee 5.95@6.15 6.10@6.20 5.97@6.12 5.90@6.30 @. 
| ee re eee eee oe 5.35@5.60 5.65@5.80 5.37@5.57- 5.50@5.85 -.@. 
Hard winter short .............. 6.00@6.25 5.85@5.95 6.07@6.27 5.88@6.00 ~ F 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.90 5.75@5.85 56.72@5.87 5.63@5.75 --@. 
Soft winter family ............. ve mes a ee A Tk a eA --@. 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.00@5.65 +++@... 5.02@5.67 oe --@. 
Soft winter standard ........... ve +». 485@6.00 ...@... one as --@. 
Rye flour, white .............-. - 4.60@4.75 4.756@4.85 --@.. 4.65 @4.70 -@. 
ye ae ry rors aes wee tae uetee wo. --@. 3.95@4.15 — a 
Semolina, standard ............. 6.49@6.59 -@. ~@. ---@6.50 --@.. 
Dewees, WOME i oaks 0 ios vA 6.24@6.34 ~~ oe O's @6.25 ...@... 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipe: 
Family patent ... $...@7.00 §...@... Spring top patent ... $...@11.10 $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ + 604 cee@ 225 Spring second patent. ...@10.60 10.70@10.90 | 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.08 ...@... Spring first clear .... ...@ 9.50 ee 
\. |, ga ee ---@6.88 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... -»»@14.30 ow@... 
Ontario soft winters. 7.80@ 8.50 mee . 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Dec. 10, and corresponding date of a year ago: | 








c—Wheat— -—Corn—, -—Oats—, ——Rye—>7. -~Barley- 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore 4,439 2,474 3,835 2,910 107 236 290 26 218 89 
Boston 1,321 1,235 ee 104 ae res sk a6 Se 
Buffalo . 12,818 6,347 3,633 5,320 3,463 4.442 180 501 2,255 921 
Afloat 11,924 4,683 2,415 1,369 1,684 os a ‘6 572 a 
Chicago 9,863 3,387 6,813 11,965 1,318 1,060 3,091 1,056 686 830 
Afloat 26 > ee Pe ee .. 3,404 Oe fe 
Duluth 14,024 11,094 3,247 1,442 2,406 650 580 269 9,347 1,685 
Enid ..... 24,754 % 1 és 33 ‘6 ar es »'s . 
Ft. Worth . 8,427 8,484 268 148 136 180 10 10 14 18 
Galveston .. 1,720 2,476 388 490 os $s wa ae ee ‘ 
Hutchinson . - 14,046 12,024 on - oe ry 3 26 8 2 
Indianapolis ......... 2,871 1,223 1,225 1,766 284 182 17 118 re ea 
Kansas City .......... 30,856 32,646 4,283 1,881 85 161 215 273 35 80 
Milwaukee ........... 300 586 1,443 948 344 66 aM 2,865 3,130 | 
AMOR ccecscesees oe ee oe es os ee os os 611 “3 
Minneapolis .......... 6,342 6,287 4,341 1,309 65,268 1,642 1,422 2,252°10,114 6,827 
New Orleans ......... 952 853 71 557 61 4 én & éa é 
New York ........... 1,379 1,211 1,246 23 158 aie ia aa 5 6 
Pee ee 12,184 os es ie <s aM es os se <a 
Omaha .............. 13,000 16,512 6,759 1,928 314 330 175 61 53 83 
ee ee 204 317 488 592 es 31 on és ‘a i, 
Philadelphia ......... 2,784 1,526 68 1,059 3 547 35 56 184 40 
> 1,608 1,160 467 526 403 146 1 2 49 80 
ee ett 5,592 758 pated 633 710 ve 6 40 «16 
is BME gpcccccccees 3 * 2. 2,493 1,270 613 | 14 53 26 23 
I eta onary gaisieae 12;3it AAS ai? ik? ‘4 4 oF a 36 
| a ae + és ds or - ie aA os ia 
PED Reb eeetcsesceas 750 8«©1,920 70 ae ~ “3 ee as 210 
TRAEES céccicceres 200,385 132,100 45,439 37,930 17,970 10,990 9,437 4,710 27,319 13,830 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@47.50 §....@43.60 §....@.... Ty , Tae Se 
Hard winter bran .. a Car ree Te 41.50 @ 42.00 rr, Bre Ty ws 
Soft winter bran .. Pe Pe yrr wire ona o@® wenn 46.50 @ 47.00 ++ «--@50.00 
Standard midds.* .. 48.50@50.00  43.00@43.50 awe rye ‘oe PF ese 4-- 
Flour midds.t ..... «a+ +@49.00 «+e «@45.50 42.00 @ 43.50 48.50@ 49.00 53.00@54.0' 
Se SE, eee csr a cee - «+ -@49,00 «+++ @46.50 SoraGe tye vo Ber 6F6CEE 3... 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $....@ $....@59.00 $....@60.00 $54.00@57.60 $....@... 
Standard midds.* .. svee Ge sees . «++ @60.00 -++-@60.00 65.00@58.60 Se ee 
Flour midds.t ..... ocpeae o¥ee 7, ree eye -S. 58.00 @ 59.10 trod@,... 
ee ee otac@ oes «+++ @62.00 -+--@68.00 59.10@59.60 ——— 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
: yee $....@57.00 $....@62.00 $....@66.00 
tWinnipeg ......... -++-@61.00 «+++ @55.00 Jove OH woe 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


-———Minneapolis—_—_._  —————Chicago—____, — Kansas City —— 
Dec. May July Sept. Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May July 











Dec. 12 ......+- 221% 219% 213% . 221% 220% 214% 196% 218% 217% 210% 192 
Dec. 13 ........ 221% 220% 213% .... 223% 221% 216% 196% 218% 217% 211% 192 
Dec. 14 ........ 221% 219% 213% .... 220% 220% 214% 197% 217% 217% 210% 191% 
Dec. 15 ........ 223% 219% 213% .... 219% 220% 214% 197% 217% 217% 210% 192% 
Dec. 16 ........ 222% 219% 213% 201% 221% 221% 215% 197% 217% 217% 210% 1923 
WES BV eee see 222% 219% 213% 202 221% 221% 214% 196% 218 216% 211 ~191% 
7-CORNS - RYE —s OATS 





Chicago 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Mar Dec. May 
12 . 129% 131% 142% 148% 155% 160% 144% 145% 76% 76 712% 66% 
13.132 133% 142 148% 154% 159% 144% 145% ###$77% ###$75% 72% - 66% 
14 . 131% 133% 141% 148% 155% 160% 1434 145 17% 16 72% 66% 
é rt 148% 155% 160% 144 145%. 77% 3% %72% 66% 

4 76 


Hi 
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Season’s Greetings 





“deca - -_ otitis! a 
ae 












Best wishes for a 


--™ 7 it _ ae ="  -_ > ” «a 7. epee. eee a 
=T 6 UF ’ cco EB eee Re ee eR CC eR we TTS eT OR Ee 6 eee eee 
= S@ ES ~< aS AED oso ool Um Sethe Subp iBumetiae “acute: deeimmmcenamiameinebieds set teatime 


| Merry Christmas 
and a 
| Happy and Prosperous 





New Year 


King Midas Blour Mills 





pal 


ine 


lol 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


p> 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





| 
FEEPRECE) Free 
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SALINA, KANSAS 





NEW IN NAME ONLY 
KANSAS CITY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- ee Board of Trade Bldg. » L.D. 299 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive a 

company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain ee 

service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the : OMAHA 

Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets . Form Credit Bldg. a Alentic 6516 

all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call “council Bluffs, lows 


Ww Howard, Vice en er 
any of our offices listed on the right. tonne Me President and Manag: 


FORT WORTH 


te, Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
of Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co- ers 


—— oD 


ee 





7 ante Zh. ae co 
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Merry 
Christmas 


and 


~|BREAD AND CAKE| oe Best Wishes 
: FLOURS | 
oe for the 


KANSAS MILLING CO. — grt Bear 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
cag eT RR es Sr ee ot” 
























































‘Market for U.S. 


December 20, 1949 


Agricultural 
Exports Change 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports of 1948 were distributed quite 
differently among foreign markets 
than were those of prewar, according 
to the U.S. Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

One of the most striking changes 
was the decreased importance of the 
United Kingdom. In 1938, it account- 
ed for 35% of all U.S. agricultural 
exports; in 1948, it took only 6%. 

On a value basis, exports to the 
U.K. dropped from $290 million to 
$203 million, although prices in- 
creased sharply as indicated by the 
fact that agricultural exports to all 
countries increased from $828 mil- 
lion to $3,420 million, or 313%, while 
the index of quantity increased only 
from 67 to 91—36%. The decreased 
exports to the U.K. were caused by 
Britain’s endeavor to balance its pay- 
ments with the dollar area by curtail- 
ing imports and stimulating exports. 


Grain Exports Decrease 


Grain exports to the U.K. showed 
the largest decrease, falling from $50 
million in 1938 to $100,000 in 1948. 
Exports in 1938 were at the highest 
levels of the 1930’s as a result of sev- 
eral factors. 


Among these were a reduced pro- 
duction in Canada, favorable produc- 
tion in the U.S., and a program to 
indemnify U.S. exporters of wheat 
and wheat flour for losses. In 1948 
the U.S. sent more thdn half of its 
record grain exports to countries of 
the European continent where, under 
stress of the food emergency, cereals 
were highly important in the popula- 
tion’s diet. At the same time the 
U.K.’s market was supplied by grain 
received from Canada under long- 
term contract and by bulk purchases 
of wheat in Australia and some other 
countries. 

The U.K., like most other coun- 
tries, curtailed buying of U.S. cotton 
in 1938 pending introduction of the 
cotton export subsidy. This resulted 
in the unusually low exports. of $42 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
























Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
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million in 1938, compared with $72 
million in 1948. On the basis of aver- 
age cotton exports in 1935-39, how- 
ever, there was little change in value 
in 1948 although quantity declined 
by almost two thirds. 

Exports of dairy products to the 
U.K., by contrast, amounted to $29 
million in 1948, compared with less 
than 500,000 in 1938. 

Other Nations’ Share 

While the U.K.’s proportion fell, 
other countries of the European Re- 
covery Program took a much larger 
share of U.S. agricultural exports, in- 
creasing from 29% in 1938 to 55% 


in 1948. In value the increase was 
from $236 million to $1,864 million. 
ous U.S. programs of foreign assist- 
ance. 

Before the war cotton was the 
principal agricultural export to the 
ERP countries (except U.K.) and 
amounted to $101 million in 1938. The 
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next largest exports were grains, 
amounting to $89 million, and tobac- 
co, amounting to $18 million. In 1948, 
exports of grains were by far the 
most important—$1,080 million. 
There were also large exports of 
fruits, especially raisins and prunes 
to Germany and Austria, fats and 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missourt 











TURN “SMART SEWING” 
INTO SMART SELLING 


Meenas: 


"Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags’’ 


the book that will be your “best-seller” this year, is gaining a record circula- 
tion and building a record sale of cotton-bagged products. You'll find ever- 
increasing popularity for products which come in bags that can be used 


again for home sewing. 


household items. 


TURN “SMART SEWING” INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


Here’s a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else does the work . . 
you get the credit, and the customer. Write today for your “Smart Selling” 


LEAVE IT TO THE 
TO INSIST ON THE 


SEWING MATERIA, WITH ri 





19,000,000 subscribers 


to national, regional, and local farm papers are now being told each month 
how easy it is to turn cotton flour and feed bags into cotton clothing and 





plan, showing how to put a copy of “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” in the 


hands of every one of your customers. Address National Cotton Council, Box 


76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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oils, soy flour,-and shelled peanuts. 
Exports of cotton were $240 million. 

The share of Latin America in 
U.S. agricultural exports in 1948 
amounted to 13%, or nearly twice 
as much as in 1938. The value of ex- 
ports to that area increased from 
$60 million to $430 million. 

Canada, which experienced a short- 
age of dollars as a repercussion of 
the U.K. situation, declined in im- 
portance as a market, taking 11% 
of all U.S. agricultural exports in 
1938 and only 4% in 1948. By value, 
U.S. agricultural exports to Canada 
increased from $94 million to $136 
million, accounted for by price in- 
creases rather than by increases in 
quantity. 

U.S. foreign assistance programs 


have been extremely important in the 
maintenance of high levels of agricul- 
tural exports. In 1948, approximately 
half of all U.S. agricultural exports 
were financed by such programs. 
Most important of these were ship- 
ments by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (reported on the ba- 
sis of incomplete statistics as $725 
million) and exports under the Army 
Civilian Supply Program of about 
$820 million. In addition, agricultural 
exports were financed by such other 
programs as Greek-Turkish Aid and 
Interim Aid. 

U.S. assistance made possible the 
large increases in value of exports to 
Germany, Japan, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, China, Greece, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. In the case of the U.K.., 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





US. agricultural exports would have 
dropped even more without ECA as- 
sistance. In addition to its direct ef- 
fect, U.S. assistance supported its 
markets indirectly in India, Canada 
and some other areas. 


India Obtains Dollars 


Agricultural exports to India in- 
creased as a result of that country’s 
obtaining dollars out of the British 
dollar pool. The dollar releases to 
India and other sterling-area coun- 
tries were made possible largely be- 
cause the U.K. has been receiving 
large amounts of dollars through the 
U.S. loan and through ECA. Exports 
to Canada were higher than would 
have been the case had that country 
not received dollars as a result of 
ECA offshore purchases on behalf of 
the U.K. and western Europe. 


Improved dollar position has been 
the most important cause of high 
levels of U.S. agricultural exports 
to a number of countries of Latin 
America and to the Philippines. Cuba 
and several other Latin American 
countries accumulated dollars as a 
result of heavy wartime purchases 
in the area by the U.S. Moreover, 
since the war, the U.S. has main- 





* 
A few strictly protected 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 








By iey = Le 


of Christmases 


the way I feel at Christmas 
and may that same spirit of 
of peace and joy be with you 
throughout the coming year. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 






FAZ OU AR7 


Ive seen a right smart number 


but I never get tired of them. 
All the world’s troubles just 
naturally seem to grow smaller 
when we think of Christmas 
and our hearts fill up with 
peace and good will towards 
our fellow men. Anyway that’s 


MAIZUTS7, 
Hs. thea. CJaldbome 


come and go 


Policeman 


ie 
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tained high imports from Latin Amer- 
ica. The Philippines received dollars 
as a result of U.S. payments for war 
damages in addition to its receipts 
from trade with the U.S. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAPAN’S RICE CROP 5% 
ABOVE PREWAR AVERAGE 


TOKYO — Japan’s 1949 rice crop 
has been estimated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry at 9,832,- 
000 metric tons, the largest since 
1942 when a bumper crop of 9,999,000 
tons was harvested. 

The 1949 crop was described as 
5% above the 1931-40 average pro- 
duction which is considered represen- 
tative of prewar years. This year’s 
crop was also 2% above the 194& 
harvest of 9,617,000 metric tons. 

Production was estimated by de- 
termining the area under cultivation 
and evaluating it according to recog- 
nized statistical crop-sampling pro- 
cedures. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Read Bulletins 


Bulletins describing some of thx 
new equipment developed by the Read 
Machinery division, Standard Stoke: 
Co., Inc., York, Pa., and displayed 
for the first time at the Atlantic Cit) 
Baking Industry Exposition, ar 
available now, the company reports 

Bulletins describe the automatic 
bread depanner, bulletin No. 49724; 
a rack washer, No. 49726; bun-bread 
panner, No. 49750; the Rhodes-Readco 
moulder, model 10, No. 49727, and 
the Rhodes-Readco moulder-panner, 
model 40, dascribed in bulletin No. 
49730. 

Inquiries and requests for bulletins 
should be sent to Read at the above 
address. 











Bread Brands 


E. J. Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, 244 E. Pearson, Chicago 11, 
Ill., has released ‘a, treatise on copy- 
rights, design patents, and _ trade 
marks as they affect the advertising, 
sales and distribution of bread, E. J. 
Sperry is the author of the 194-page 
book, along with Jack A. Cohen, at- 
torney. 

The book is the only one available 
to the baking industry, it is pointed 
out, covering all phases of the de- 
sign and copyright phase of the in- 
dustry. Actual court decisions of in- 
terest ‘to bakers are included, as is 
a complete index. Further informa- 
tion is available from the Sperry 
firm. 


SHIM QUEE & CO 


a 


NGSI 


Quality and Price 
bakery flour 











Evans Millin Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Here’s “Wishing “You 


Good (Sheer for Christmas 
CH, appiness for the New ‘Year 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Regt ae 
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JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
» Cuba 











2 alga 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, M°Sss. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 10—Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn.; Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec.-treas., J. L. Grigg, 
Municipal Bldg., Sparta, Ill. 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

dan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
203'4 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, 8altimore. 

Feb. 8—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
sec.-treas., Gustavus A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


March 6-9—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

April 10-11—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec, E. P. Cline, 703 


Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canade 








MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
Grain Merchants - | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 


April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 238-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations, joint convention, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo.; 
general convention chairman, James 
S. Chase, Golden Krust Baking Co., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Blidg., 
New Orleans. 


May 1-5—Association of Operative 
Millers, ‘Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sees, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6. 


May 2-38—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 3866, Amarillo. 


May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May %7-9—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Hotel Statler, 
Boston; sec.-treas., Wayne G. Martin, 
dr., The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver. St., New York 4. 


May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 15-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. <¢ 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Sheraton, 
Chicago; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
M. A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincin- 
nati 17, Ohio. 


May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5826 TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 18. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
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June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 


dune 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 


June 29-July 1—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc.; The Green- 
brier, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 





JOHN E. k E. KOERNER & CO. 


EXPORT 


* FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
one 


OMA 


Brokers 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








a 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FRI_OUR pomesnc 


ist and Chestnut Streets 
PIILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members os Y. Produce Exchange 














Produce - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 























KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 











7 ‘chaste Makati & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C, 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 

Wellington Buildings 
The Strand LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
4nd at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








; (CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 








Cable Address: ‘"TRoONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, | Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: “AncHor,”’ Belfast 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 































































































A father at Christmas time gifted 
his two sons with stock in a well- 
known bank. The bank’s president, 
wrote the usual form letter to new 
stockholders: “It has come to my at- 
tention that you recently became 
owners of our stock. May we sug- 
gest you recommend our bank and 


* its services to your friends and busi- 


ness associates.” 

The father replied to the letter: 
“My older son’s associates at the 
moment consists of a number of 8- 
year-olds with whom he has been ac- 
tively trading playing cards. He says 
he will be delighted to recommend 
them the services of your bank, but 
adds a friendly warning that you 
should not expect more than a mini- 
mum of business from this source 
immediately. My other son, who has 
reached the age of 22 months, has no 
business associates at all, and I would 
say that his only close friend is a 
black spaniel. However, he gracious- 
ly extends his cordial greetings and 
says he is looking forward with great 
interest to receiving your next finan- 


cial report.” 
. a 


The patient noticed that the den- 
tist’s syringe was decorated with hol- 
ly, and the mouthwash tasted pleas- 
ant, but different. When asked for 
an explanation, the dentist replied: 

“Oh, this is bourbon—it’s Christ- 


mas time.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


A guest in a restaurant summoned 
the waiter. 

Guest: “I can’t eat this chicken.” 

Waiter: “Why not?” 

Guest: “It’s an incubator chicken.” 

Waiter: “What makes you think 
it’s an incubator chicken?” 

Guest: “No chicken with a mother 
could be this tough.” 


e¢eo° 

A man ran into an old civil-servant 
friend in Washington and found him 
looking better than he had in years. 
The friend—who served with the 
WPA, the housing authority and 
UNRRA during their most controver- 
sial days—said right now he’s with 
the Department of the Interior work- 
ing on the national rat-extermination 
campaign. 

“It’s just wonderful,” he said, heav- 
ing a satisfied. sigh. “Everybody’s 
against rats.” 

¢ @ 


As the second sponged the badly 
battered features of the would-be 
world champion, he murmured in 
tones of disgust: “It’s all right, Bill. 
We've sent for a private detective.” 

“What the dickens do I want a 
private detective for?” sorrowfully 
asked the fighter. 

“Well,” sneeringly piped the sec- 
ond, “he’ll help you to find the guy 
you've been trying to hit during the 
last nine rounds.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Doctor: “I charge $25 for home vis- 
its, $15 for office visits, and $5 for 
telephone consultations.” 
Patient: “How much if I just pass 
you on the street?” 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Diptoma,"’' Glasgow 
Damrak 20-22 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM (C 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


References: 


Cable Address: 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., 
“Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


New York 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOM. C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, A ABERD 
Cables: '‘Puriip,”” Dundee 


Cable Address: 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


“Medium” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


EINFUHRHANDEL 
MANNHEIM D. 3, 15 


Cable Address: 


“EINFUHR” 








19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow into Germany 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Cable Address: 





(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


“Flourimport” 














VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 


OTTO 


Established 1895 


MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 

Cabie Address: 

Samples and offers solicited 


“OTTOMADSEN” 

















Soares ieee TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) M. a VOS, 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
Importers of: HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
ol@ Flours - Offals - Starch 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


47-48 Damrak 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 


export business to Holland 


Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” 


Antwerp 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fr.iixcoHEen”’ Reference: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


De Twentsche Bank 





















































Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 






































MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 












BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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. eane ‘ 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles al. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 



















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mille Co.....:6-eeeeeeees 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 
Acme Fiour Mills Co.. eepen 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. abane 
Alva Roller Millis 
Amber Milling Division ......... 
Amendt Milling Co. ....-..eecereeceeee 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.......6-+sesee6 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


eee eee ee Pee eee ee 


eeeeee 
eee eee eeeeane 


eeeeweeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.........- 
Bay State Milling Co.........+«+- 
Beardstown Mille .....+++++ 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co........-- 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .......-+- 


eee eeeeree 


Blair Millin® Co. ..ceseeecccrcee oveeee 
Blake, J. He wecseceececseccers scccces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc....... Pe veceeee 


Bolle & Schilthuis ... 
Bosworth, M. M., CO. ...eseeeeees 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co....... seco 
Brey & Sharpless ....-+++++++ coves 

Broenniman Co., Inc, ...+--eeeees coves 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co.........- vee 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld ........++- 


Vameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........-- erbvboc 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.........-- 
Cargill, Incorporated ....+-.-+e+eeeers 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..........+.++- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co..... 
Central Bag and Burlap Co.......- eecee 
Comm, “Cereales’’ 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods 
Chicago, So. Shore & So, Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
City Natl Bank & Trust CO. cc cccccces 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.........+.++ 
Cohen, Felix .....- conesetes eoemevecees 
Coleman, David, IMC. ..ceesseseececers 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co.......- 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.......- 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........-+++ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......++-+e+++ 
Crawford & LAW .ccscceeerccereseueee 
Cream of Wheat Corp.....«.-+-++++ eee8 
Urete Mills, The ......- edeckcoscomroen 
Urookston Milling Co. .....ceceeereees 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, AMGrew ...escecsecseceeeees 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......-- cesevevee 
Deutsch & Sickert Co.........+++. evees 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc........-- 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.......... ees 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Inc..... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co...... evese 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.........++- 


Bagle Roller Mill Co.........-+++ ss o'e'n tb 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co....... oseenes 
Binfuhrhandel 
Bnns Milling Co. ...eeeeeseecens occces 
Evans Milling Co. ....-ccecccceccees eee 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. B., & OO... cccscccccrercecces 
Federal Mill, Inc. ....eeeceeeeees eecece 
Fennell, Spence & Co......-.+ees++. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Oo..........++++> 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8.........+-+. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Flynn, John M., Oo... .csceccecceevees 
Fode, Troels .... eecceee 
Fort Garry Flour "Mills Co., Lta.. Seeeee 
Fort Morgan Milla ........+.+.+ 
Franco, Francia M. ......sseessees 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills......... eve 


ee eeenee 


Gallatin Valley Milling OCo....... Sateen 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. .....--.-eeees Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & OCarkener, Imc..............+5. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ......... evvese 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.......... 
Great Bend Milling Co...............65 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... ..-eeeeeecees 
Green’s Milling CO. ..-.ecceeevecsesess 
Grippeling & Verkley .........+++see++ 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Monn scscscscececees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.........+-- 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.......sseeseees 
Harris, Upham & Co0......seseeeeeeeses 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .....-ssseeeees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co........-++++ 
Hotel Sherman .......-ccceecnscccceves 
Hubbard Milling Co. Cegnsegsvecs coeee 
Hunter Milling Co. .....+...0eee0- eves 
Igleheart Bros., Inc. ........- oovescess 
Imbas, J. F., Milling Co........--.eeee05 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ..........- 
Interstate Grain Corporation ..........+ 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. : 
Jas & Van Walbeek.......--seeseeeees 


Jennison, W. J., Co..:. 
Jewell, L. R., & Som......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.......... nantes 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Joseph, 1. &., Co., IMC... .eesrecereencees 
Justesen, Brodr. 


eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eee eneee 


Kansas Flour Mills Company........ owe 
Kansas Grain Company ..o.....s-+ee+5 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. ...cecececcccccces eevee 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. .....5.-eeceeseeees 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kerr Gifford & Co. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons...........+4+- 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
Simm BRUMMG OO. ceccccccscccccivecece 
MED GEER, GAM. svicccivicvccscdcecose 
Knighton, samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co..........6-0055 


eee eee eeee eens eeeee 


LaGrange Millis ... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.......... éeee 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ........ 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co. eee 
LOGO B OO. secicocsvccccrcccceccccces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.......... 


Tere ee eee eee eee eres 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... ectses 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.............66- ~ 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd.............64.. ° 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madsen, Otte .cccccccccsdevccvesbesecs 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............+++. 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. .........ccesececess 


Mente & Co., ING. ....cssccccccecececes 
Meret @ O06.) IMGs pecicicsccciccsccce 6, 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ............ eee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ...............-. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co............... 
Minot Flour Mill Co............ 80 cseee e 
WERCGEGU, MP, Qiis cc cccccsicccccccess 
Montana Flour Mills Co................ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 


Morrie, Cliff H., & Co........eeeees 
Morrison Milling Co. .........0.ceeeeee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Morten Milling Co. 


eee 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council .........6.es6+ 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co........ 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............+6:- 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. ..........cceccenees 
New Era Milling Co............-ceeees 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ...... bvsesecce 
Nootbaar, H. V., & ©o....... eeeees we 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............... 
SUGUTUD GAPE GR. wee cicicccccccccccccs 
Norton, Willis, Co. ...... TesWesecsecess 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ...... Swbece Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency.............. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Osleck & CO. oc ccceccnvnccees ebiee.6e.2 0 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co.......... Fee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co......-.+++++ 
Peek Bree. cnccsccccccccsccccscs 
Penn, William, Flour Co..........+.++. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .........6.seeeeeees 
Pillman & Phillips ..........-+2seeee+- 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc. .......++...-+-+ I, 
Pratt, FR. G. -v tas cpweeis s cies ccevc s¢ewe 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.......... ‘see 
Prina, Frank R., Corp............. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.......... ab eese 
Raible, J. Ris OO. cocccccccccccccesece 
Red River Milling Co.......... bo guvaieseee 
Red Wing Milling Co............se0008- 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd. psecndee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 
RBOEE, Aco @ GWicicicvisdevcveodecccecs ee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............45. 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Saxony MINS .....cescceceecees Ceasece 
Schneider, W. H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co........cccscccees 
ORs RI NE, | oe 6 a hcn'ss ccceci cree 
Security Milling Co., Inc............-..- 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Shevelovey J. J. ...... CPoccccesvesecves 
Shim Quee & Co. ...... ececesccece eeee 
Siebel Institute of Teclhinology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spindler, L. G. 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Standard Milling Co. ............cee00- 
Stannard, Collins & Co....... S6cepeeb te 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ...... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd...... 
Stratton Grain Co, 


Tanner-Evans-.iney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........cceceesetees 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......:...ee000- 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ......... 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


wee ee eee 


ee orn 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valley Grain Co. ...cccccccessecvcvsecs 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders...... ceccs 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............... 
Va, Bo, Be Geri csi ccsicdeccceces. 
VORGE TEM GO Sic im awecedscccccecs 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 


“*e 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 
Wamego Milling Co. .........6..eeeess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.............000-- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mille Co.............0005- 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Assurance Co. ............... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ............02005- 
Western Star Mill Co............. rir 
WN SO Ges Sere eee 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.. bond de osedss 
Wichita Flour Mills Co...............5 
WEIAEPR WTO; OOn ocd ccs cvscsdieccddee 


Witenes, Big Th. cece cvcdcsicccccves 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc............ 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd..... 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high — 
district of central 


pigs 
ail caauben ueutk atte hens 
Getty dvean qoouemn. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD« 


Time to winterize 
the driver! 


By this time you’ve undoubtedly winterized your car—with 
frost shields, anti-freeze and all the rest. But more important 
—have you winterized the driver? 
Your own newspaper proves you should. Each year, as the 
temperature goes down, the toll of deaths and injuries from 
auto accidents goes up—as much as 50% in the northern 
states. It’s tragic evidence of the extra hazards that winter 
adds to driving. 
To keep those deaths and dangers to a minimum— 
1. Slow down. Speeds that were safe on summer 
roads are reckless on icy pavements. 
2. Drive at a safe distance behind other cars—give 
yourself plenty of room to stop. 
3. Use your chains. On snow or ice they'll help 
you to stop in half the distance. 


4. Use frost shields on side and rear windows, too. 
You can’t drive safely with “tunnel vision.” 


Take Your Time — It May Be a Lifetime. 





